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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


—_——@—— 

HE rumours about the Cabinet do not take a much more 

definite shape. The only office ostensibly vacant is the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and ‘‘ the favourite” for that is Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue. It would be far better to let him have the Secretaryship 
for Ireland, with a seat in the Cabinet, as Mr. Cardwell had while 
he was Irish Secretary. Whatever Lord Russell’s Ministry may 
be able to effect, it is quite certain it must encounter bitter un- 
popularity in Ireland, if the originator of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act insists on retaining as his Irish Secretary a harebrained man 
whom the Irish almost despise. Mr. Chichester Fortescue is 
popular in Ireland, and is a man of strong sense and judgment, 
who would be lost in the Duchy of Lancaster, for he is not much 
of a show-politician, nor a telling speaker, though a sensible 
administrator. For the rest, no further changes are yet 
talked of, though of course the Under-Secretaryship for the 
Colonies must be filled up if Mr. Chichester Fortescue is to 
be elevated. We think Lord Russell will be wise, however, not 
to rest content with that infinitesimal change. When the mect- 
ing of Parliament approaches, and there is less time to get up a 
contested election before the Speaker's writs are issued, we shall 
surely hear of recruits being taken in from among the abler men 
below the gangway, if Lord Russell does not wish to begin with a 
disunited party but half inclined to repel the incessant charges of 
the bold irregulars of the Opposition. 





Mr. Adderley, talking to the farmers of Coleshill, North War- 
wickshire, has let fall a hint which is not without importance. 
He anticipates the speedy downfall of Earl Russell, and believes 
that when it occurs the Liberal party will split asunder, and ‘a 
certain portion of his own party, equally able as the Whigs, could 
come into power, and form a sort of middle administration,” when, 
he thought, ‘this country might for many years have reason to 
suppose that the Government was ably and successfully con- 
ducted.” We have alluded to this danger elsewhere, as far the 
most formidable of those to which Liberals are exposed. Such a 
middle administration headed by Lord Stanley is perfectly pos- 
sible, and would be essentially ‘Tory upon every point except 
administrative reform. If Earl Russell neglects the true Liberals, 
as he seems inclined to do, it will assuredly come in, and but for 
one circumstance might enjoy a long lease of power. Fortunately 
it must include Mr, Disraeli, and he is sure either to declare war 
for the Pope, or succumb to France, or affront the country gen- 
tlemen, or do something or other within the session fatal to his 
party, The risk, however, should teach Mr. Gladstone not to be 
quite so absurdly humble and self-denying. He is as bad as 
Ricasoli, who is refusing power lest Italy should learn to depend 
too much upon great men. 


It appears to be probable that the Ministerial programme includes 
a Reform Bill of some kind. Mr. Gladstone’s speech points 
cautiously that way, Mr. Adderley assumes it as certain, and Lord 
Charles Russell, though careful not to commit his brother, who 
gave him his office as Serjeant-at-Arms, still gave the people of 
Backs avery plain hint. Ife clearly wished for a Reform Bill, 
and Le would not have wished without permission. 


There was bad news yesterday of a negro insurrection in the 
eastern part of Jamaica, that is, the part of the island on this side 
of Kingston. Nothing is said of its cause, for the news only 
came in the shape of a telegraphic request, forwarded apparently 
through Charleston by way of New York to Nova Scotia, reqnesting 





Major-General Doyle, governing that settlement, to send troops 
or ships to aid. Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope was to leave 
Halifax on Saturday week (28th October), in his flag-ship, with 
the 2ud Battalion of the 17th Regiment, and the Galatea had 
sailed a fortnight earlier,—it was believed for Jamaica. Some fear 
is felt that the insurrection was got up in Hayti. No doubt the 
war in the United States, the termination of slavery there, and 
the successful military service of the negro regiments, must have 
had a fevering effect on negroes wherever they have chronic dis- 
putes with the whites. But in Jamaica they are absolutely the 
equals of the whites before the law, and the insurrection is not im- 
probably purely political, or connected perhaps with some unwel- 
come land law. The two African regiments are, we believe, stationed 
at Kingston. One would conjecture that they must have mutinied 
if the Government is wanting troops. 


Mr. Gladstone has delivered four speeches in Edinburgh in three 
days. In the two on Wednesday he dilated on the less obvious 
results of the policy by which he has done so much for England, 
and of this we have spoken elsewhere. But he threw out besides 
two very remarkable indications of the kind of Reform bill which 
he at least is prepared to support. With regard to the franchise 
he said, ‘* Whenever Parliament shall find the opportunity of ad- 
dressing itself to the consideration of that question, and will ap- 
proach it in the spirit on the one hand of prudence, on the other 
of manliness and justice, the end which they will propose to 
themselves will be public justice, and they will seek by any provi- 
sions they may incorporate in the law, neither to continue, nor to set 
up, nor in any manner to favour dominion, or the undue influence, of 
one class as compared with another.” Again, in his address to the 
working class, while expressing a hope that they might soon be 
included in the representation, he took great pains to insist on 
the necessity of preventing majorities from infringing on the rights 
of minorities. From these hints we may fairly hope that Mr. 
Gladstone would favour such a measure as we have sketched out 
elsewhere, the principle of which these words of his precisely ex- 
press, ‘Lhe ‘* dominion” of the middle class has * continued ” too 
long already. Let us hope it may not be succeedel by the dominion. 
of the working class. 

In Edinburgh on Thursday Mr. Gladstone, as Rector of the- 
University, accepted the present of a bust of Prince Alfred, who 
had been for a time astudent of that university, from the Lord Pro- 
vost. * The bust,” said Mr. Gladstone, * represented the Prince in 
the ingenuousness of his youth, in the liveliness aud force of his intel- 
lectual powers, and in the resemblance that he bears to the illustrious 
family from which he sprang.” Mr. Gladstone went on to praise 
the practice of sending the British Princes to mix with other lads 
of their age, that “they might well understand the spirit of the 
people whom they may have to govern.” Would they not be 
likely to understand that spirit rather better, if they understood a 
little less of its devotion to rank? low can such a lad learn 
what other English and Scotch lads are like, if even Universities 
take so much pains to distinguish the ‘* ingenuousness of youth, the 
liveliness and force of intellectual powers” in a prince, when in 
any other lad they would not notice them at all, unless they took 
the form of great knowledge or brilliant thought? 





Yesterday Mr. Gladstone delivered before the University of 
Edinburgh an address on ‘The Place of Ancient Greece in the 
Providential Order of the World.” ‘The idea of the address is that 
“among the auxiliaries required to complete the training process for 
our race” some were needed, ‘“ I will not say to act as a correc- 
tive to Christianity, but as a corrective to the narrow views and 
the excesses which might follow on certain modes of conceiving 
aud of applying it.” Mr. Gladstone referred especially to the value 
of Greece for physical beauty and physical training of all kinds, and 
its counteraction to the Church asceticism,—but he scarcely 
touched on the preparation which Plato's philosophy furnished 
for the reception of the doctrine of the Logos and its Incarnation. 
Philo might possibly have taught what he did had Plato never 
existed,—but no one who believes that the rapid spread of Chria- 
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tianity among the Greeks was mainly due to the Gospel of St. 
John, can fail to sea that the preparation for Christ by the Greek 
philosophy was no less necessary than the anticipations of Him 


by the Jewish prophets. 





Dr. Stauley preached an eloquent sermon on Lord Palmerston 
at Westminster Abbey last Sunday. He spoke of his great quali- 
ties as being singularly attainable by other men, except perhaps 
his wonderful physique. ‘This may be trae if we do not call his 
aristocratic position a great quality, but unloubtelly without it 
Lord Palmerston, able as he was, woul] never have won his way 
into the first rank of statesmen. ‘Then the power of throwing off 
responsibility and never reproaching himself for a false step 
once deliberately taken may be an enviable, but can scarcely 
be said to be a common or easily attainable gift for the 
statesinen of this generation. It was one of those gifts which 
belonged to the great school of statesmen who thought of 
political combinations as of a game of chess, but which does not 
belong to that scrupulous, eager, and anxious type of politicians 
represented in Mr, Glatstone. Lord Palmerston was a great 
man, with many noble qualities, but there was a certain difli- 
culty in paying a high tribute to him’ in a sermon at all. He 
doubtless believed in Christianity, but there was little if anything 
in him of that class of virtues by which the Christian is distin- 
guished from the manly and generous Pagan. 


Mr. Cardwell delivered a good cloge on Lord Palmerston on 
Tuesday night at Oxford, ‘‘’The Abbey,” he said, “is not the 
boundary of his tom,” for, as the saying is, “of illustrious men 
the whole earth is the tom,” and Lord Palmerston was more 
illustrious, in the barbarous parts of the earth at least, than almost 
any other Englishman who ever lived. He quoted the wandering 
artist who had found among men of the wildest tribes of the 
wildest mountain ranges of Europe a people who had heard of the 
fame of England. ‘ And when they think of England,” he said, 
‘‘ they think of Lord Palmerston.” Mr. Cardwell noted that Lord 
Palmerston had been a leading member of the House of Commons 
for one-tenth of the whole period of its existence. It is certainly 
curious to think of the House of Commons as an institution the 
age of which ten successive public careers might span. 


At the same meeting Mr. Henley made a sharp remark on the al- 
leged beneficent effects of the c&ttle plague. It was sent, said a Social 
Science doctor, like all other plagues, ‘‘ to get rid of the weak ones.” 
If we could only have cholera here in force, remarked Mr, Henley, 
what a fine breed of people we should soon be. The truth is, 
however, and it is a very curious truth, that these great epidemics 
change their habits from one visit to another. At one time cholera 
or fever in the tropics will carry off all the strong people, and 
scarcely affect the weak at all. At another visit it will select all 
the ailing and invalids, and never touch the healthy. There are 
mors things even in epidemics and epizootics than are dreamt of in 
the Social Science doctors’ philosophy. 

Count Von Bismark has informed the Senate of Frankfort that 
its independent reply is another proof that it is under the in- 
fluence of those principles of disorganization which it protects. 
Further action will be taken, in spite of the fact that the National 
Verein, which intermediately held its sitting in Frankfort, pro- 
nounced in favour of the hegemony of Prussia. The Premier does 
not want to be elected to the leadership of Germany, bué to take 
it visibly and by force. 

Lord Derby is once more setting the fashion of battues. ‘The 
Prince and Princess of Wales have been visiting Knowsley, all 
Liverpool thronging out to visit them, and on the Stanley estate 
game is preserved with the utmost strictness. In the park, which 
is six miles round, and on the neighbouring farms, the hares and 
pheasants are almost as fearless as if they had been domesticated, 
and of course when the day arrives the slaughter is proportionate. 
On the first day of the Prince’s stay 1,600 head of game were 
bagged, beiag at the rate of about five per minute. Whatever 
the Prince does is imitated, his visits have made the fortune of 
the theatres, and that day's shooting will probably be fatal to 
any attempt in this Parliament to reduce game preservers to 
decency. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson has been giving a lecture at the Mechanics’ 
Institution at Frome, differing very widely indeed from the kind 
It was on life in 


of lecture the worthy mechanics usually get. 
Bagdad, and Sir Henry told them, among other curious facts, 
that he had frequently had his rooms carpeted a foot deep in roses, 
supplied gratuitously to be crushed before boiling for atta, 
lopes were as common as sparrows in England, and during his 


Ante- 





residence Sir Henry was rarely without a tame lion. He had 
tamed a leopard so perfectly that it followed him about the streets 
of London, and its only weakness was a belief that babies were 
meant for it. One of the Persian princes tamed a pair of wolves 
with which he use 1 to hunt, the mungoose was kept instead of the 
cat to cateh snakes, and the favourite amusement of little boys in 
Bagdad is to get on the backs of ostriches and run races, and the 
birds would stretch out their necks and enjoy the thing as much 
as English racehorses would. Does Sir Henry Rawlinson moan 
that last assertion for a fact, or was he gently chaffing an audiences 
which, after the roses and the wolves, must have been ready for 
anything ? 

The Government is publishing weekly statistics of the cattle 
plague, which if correct are not very pleasant. The total number 
killed either by the disease, or by the axe to prevent disease, ig 
indeed small, being only 17,673 up to 28th October, but the 
seizures increase. In the week ending 14th October it was little 
over 1,000, but in that ending 21st it was 1,729, and in the last 
week 1,873. It is probable, however, that the apparent rise is 
due to greater accuracy in reporting. The great point of interest 
in these returns will be the influence of cold on the disease, as the 
effect of the epidemic, if it continues long, would be very serious, 
equal to a fine of 2,000,000/. a year on agriculture—a frightfully 
heavy loss. It will be another week or two before the real extent 
of the calamity is perceived 

A serious revolt appears to have broken out in Algeria. A con. 
federacy of tribes called the Zegdon, who live in an oasis in the 
far south, have formed an alliance with a family name] Hamza, 
and the head of the latter has appeared in the field with some 
50,000 men. They will be defeated of course, but they can re- 
treat, anT from the nature of the country, a broad belt of desert 
between French territory and their home, they cannot be followed. 
So serious is the affair that the Moniteur is at the pains to say it 
is of little importance, and the Emperor's long-suppressed letter 
on Algeria and its interests is to appear in pamphlet form to- 


day. 





Mr. Seward oa 20th October made a speech to his friends and 
neighbours at Auburn upon the Monroe doctrine. His language 
was very guarded, but he believed that with respect to the pecu- 
niary claims of the country against foreign nations the President 
would ‘ yield, and recover indemnities justly due without any com- 
promise of the national dignity and honour.” As to Mexico, he 
‘expected to see republican institutions, wherever they have been 
heretofore established throughout the American continent, speedily 
vindicated, renewed, anl reinvigorated.” In other words, the 
American Government hopes for a frank negotiation with Great 
Britain, and expects that the Mexican Empire, the French troops 
being withdrawn, will p2rish of itself. Not much evidence of a 
desire for aggression in all that, or in the fact that General Grant 
proposes to reduce the permanent army to 75,000 men. 


The belief that the French army is to be withdrawn from Mexico 
seems to be universal in Paris. Napoleon, it is said, is annoyel at 
the independence of his nominee, is alarmed at the state of his 
finances, and dreads lest American hostility should impair his 
strength during the struggle which may follow the death of King 
Leopoll. IL2 will therefore, it is stated, announce when the 
Chamber meets that the troops are to be recalled. The Emperor 
Maximilian will then have to choose between forming a native 
army, or abdicating, or making some agreement with the Wash- 
ington Goverament. It is quite possible that he may accept the 
second alternative, and his latest act suggests that his thoug!ts are 
turned that way. On 16th September he issued a decree declaring 
the two grandsons of Iturbide, the Emperor of 1822, princes of 
the blool, with the title of ‘* highness.” ‘The eldest of them, a lad 
of fifteen, now studying in Paris, is therefore, should Maximilian 
remain childless, heir to the throne, and on him the Emperor may 
devolve his power, as the most decent method of retreat. 


The Fenian Congress in Philadelphia has ended in words. Th? 
society has been re-organized on the model of the United States, 
with president, senate, and popular assembly. The president 
is Colonel O'Mahony, who is about to issue bonds of the Trish 
Republic and a grand address to fire the Irish heart. Nothing 
however, was actually done, the Congress quarrelled savagely over 
the religious question, spies are said to have been present at every 
séauce, and the burden of all speeches was the necessity for funds. 
‘That “ gassy ” speculator, G. F. Train, was the only American 
who made a speech, and an effort to obtain a statement from Mr. 
Seward that he had not warned the British Government of Fenian 
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designs failed signally. So afraid were the Fenians of British 
interference, that the doors leading to the hall were guarded by 
swordsmen in green and gold, while the Head Centre made and 
published a speech, in which he admitted his connection with the 
arrested Fenians, about as Irish a blunder as it was well possible 
to make. Imagine the sort of man who plots in green and gold, 
and cannot resist the temptation to condole publicly with con- 
federates under arrest ! 

Mr. Bass, M.P. for Derby, made a speech at Chatham on Mon- 
day full of political and personal optimism. ‘ Great men died, 
but great men arose again.” Ile ‘was the head of the largest 
business in the world.” He believed in the new Cabinet. He 
wanted nothing of Ministers except to drink his beer, but he 
thought that Earl Russell had performed great services, and Sir 
George Grey was ‘* well acquainted with public affairs,” and Mr. 
Cardwell was a ‘“‘man of great ability,” anl Sir Charles Wood 
had struggled for free trade, and Mr. Lowe was a man of “ con- 
summate ability.” Evidently beer does Mr. Bass good. His 
personal optimism is quite justifiable, for he is the only man in the 
kinglom whose name has been admitted into the language as a 
noun-substantive expressing a form of goodness, but politically 
his statement that our form of government aiways brings 
the best men to the top is a little too genial. It always brings 
them, if the best and ablest happen to have good blood, long 
purses, the power of speech, and seats in the [louse of Commons, 
not else. Mr. Gladstone is a partial exception, and if Mr. Glad- 
stone were a Cavendish, or possessed 50,000/. a year, he would 
now be Premier. 

Is it quite impossible to make new rules for the admission of 
men to Orders? At present the profession is absolutely at the 
mercy of the territorial bishops, who could if they chose to com- 
bine bring it to a close, or insist on every candidate being six feet 
high, or impose religious tests not in any way ordered by law. 
There is, we believe, absolutely no compulsion upon any bishop to 
ordain any one, not even that of opinion, for he may reject with- 
out assigning a reason. Hitherto the policy of selecting bishops from 
different parties in the Church has moditied the evil, but as those 
differences become deeper and wider it is quite possible that really 
learned theologians may either be excluded altogether, or com- 
pelled to conceal their real convictions. It is quite useless to 
relax subscriptions if a bishop can refuse ordination because the 
candidate doubts whether a man ever lived three days in a fish, 
and it is worth while to consider whether the law ought not to 
grant some right of action against a bishop for rejections not 
authorized by the law of the Church. Could there not be an 
appeal to the Archbishop, with a law compelling that functionary 
to state his reasons for rejection, when opinion would keep him 
within certain limits ? 

There are two gasometers at Nine lms belonging to the Lon- 
don Gaslight Company, each holding a million cubic feet of gas. 
Gas without oxygen will not explode, but it appears that it is the 
custom of some companies to increase their profits by adulterating 
their gas with 10 per cent. of atmospheric air. Whether this 
practice is pursued by the Loudon Company we do not know, but 
at two’o’clock on ‘Tuesday one gasometer blew up with a terrible 
explosion, set fire to the other, destroyed the meter-house which 
stood between them, wounding some thirty persons, and killing 
nine. So terrible was the explosion that persons a mile off were 
thrown down, and it is caleulated that a similar explosion in 
Westminster might destroy the Abbey. We trust strict inquiry 
may be made at the inquest about this adulteration, and that, if it 
occurred, justice will at last be done upon the directors of a gas 
company. They are legally permitted to choke us, but not to 
blow us up. A few years’ imprisonment would be a beneficial 
though inadequate retribution for the way in which they have 
poisoned London with their sulphur-loaded vapour. 


Some years ago a society was established in Belfast called the 
Catholic Institute, for the improvement of young men. ‘The 
Bishop, Dr. Dorrian, claimed authority over it, and the members 
proving refractory he issued his ultimatum. Unless he were 
allowed an absolute right to disapprove any of the articles of 
association, any of the rules of management, to prohibit any book 
or lecture, and to veto the election of any member, he would ex- 
clude every member from the sacraments of the Church. ‘ Hell or 
my dictatorship” is in fact his alternative. ‘The members, we are 
happy to perceive, intend to resist a piece of tyranny no Bishop 
on the Continent dare venture upon, and are supported by the 
Catholic press, but the Catholic laity of Ulster should take up 
the matter, They cannot make the Bishop do his duty, but they 





can stop the salary of every priest who obeys his orders—a process 
which, as the Italian example proves, has a wonderful effect in 
clearing the mind. 


Sir Charles Crompton had scarcely resigned his duties as a 
judge before the illness which had compelled him to abandon the 
thought of further work carried him off. Ie died last Monday. 
Like so many other of our great lawyers he was a man of great 
wit, as well as a lawyer of great subtlety. Ile is succeeded by a 
very able man, whose appointment is everywhere approved—Mr. 
Lush, Q.C., one of the few professed Nonconformists who have 
risen to the bench. 


Yesterday week the Senate in the Arts School at Cambridge hal 
a long discussion on discontinuing the University sermons of the 
long vacation. Those who had proposed this grace,” as the proposal 
to discontinue the sermons was technically but appropriately called, 
were, however, absent, and those who were present seemed to think 
the grace graceless. ‘‘ Esquire Bedels” are required to attend, and 
the University sermon is therefore a tie that keeps them within reach 
of Cambridge during the long vacation. Mr. Potts, of Trinity, sail 
that there were so many undergraduates who resided at Cambridge 
during the long vacation, that it would be wrong to rob them of 
their University sermon. Mr. E. Perowne did not think it at 
all hard upon the Esquire Bedels, and thought that better vacation 
sermons would bring a larger audience. In short all the speakers, 
except Professor Liveing, were in favour of other persons than 
themselves attending the sermons, but nobody during the whole 
discussion ventured to say that the sermons would be any loss 
to himself ;—yet Dr. Lightfoot had evidently attended some of 
them. ‘The resident undergraduates were the chief arguments 
adduced for the sermons, but what would the resident under- 
graduates say for themselves? Perhaps what is good for an 
undergraduate is not good for a professor. 


Near Bedford there is said to reside a peer who has a 
sort of oratory communicating with the village church, in 
which he prays morning and evening with the people, but 
the window of which he shuts down directly the sermon 
begins, and devotes himself to his letters. English institu- 
tions always ‘ grow,” they say, one custom gradually over- 
lapping auother till it supersedes it. Could we not so develope 
this noble Lord’s private oratory that, in time, the many might be 
on the right side of the closing window, and only the few on the 
wrong? It looks like the beginning of a wholesome general usage 
—for such churches at least as our correspondent ‘A Country 
Layman ” describes to-day. 





A prospectus has been issued of the Import and Export Provi- 
sion Company, with a capital of 100,000/., in 10/. shares. The 
object of the company is to purchase the patent of Mr. Richard 
Jones for preserving meat, which they believe they can buy in 
Queensland at 1d. per pound and sell in England at 6d. The pro- 
cess is said to be equally applicable to exports, and hams and bacon 
preserved by it are now sent to India and China. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 88%, 89 for money, and 89 
to 894 for account. Yesterday the closing quotations were as fol- 
lows :—For transfer, 88}, 89; for account, 883, 82. There has been 
a great want of buoyancy in the various Stock Exchange markets 
during the whole of the week. The Money Market is firm, the 
quotation for short-dated paper in the open market being 63 to 7 
per cent., a shade below the Bank minimum. ‘The stock of bullion 
here is 13,227,803/., and at Paris 16,741,076. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday and 


on Thursday week were as follows :— 


Thursday, October 26. Friday, November 3. 
es 1 


Greek oe oe oe 19} oo 
Do. Coupons .. oe os oe oe 7 oe Ri 
Mexican oe ° oe 25 oe 25 
Spanish Passive ++ ee ee oe . 255 ee 23 
Do. Certiticates ee . .* os 14 ee = 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oo oe oe 72 oe 73 
o 9 1862.. oo oe oe 5 o- Khe 
»  Consolidés., a os oe 47] js 47 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 
yesterday and on Thursday week :— 


Thursday, October 26. Friday, November 3. 

Caledonian .. oo oe os oe ee 123 oo 128 
Great Bastera ee ° ee 46] es 46} 
Great Northern .. ee eo oe oe 131 oe 130 
Great Western.. .. eo 7 ef ee 633 oo 63 

Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 44 oo 42 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ~ oe oe oe 1224 oe 122 
London and Brighton ., os ee ee 105 ee 105 
London and North-Western =... ee . 124} ee 124} 
London aud South-Westera ee ° Dig oe : 7 
London, Cuatham,aud Dover .e . . 38 ee He 
Midlaud wg we er 126 oe 12 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CABINET. 


HERE is, we are told, one sound reason for delay in re- 
constructing the Cabinet. The new strength, if imported 
at all, must be imported from the Commons, and in the Com- 
mons it is very inconvenient to be appointed to office three 
months before the date of re-election. One’s friends intrigue 
against one so, competitors have so much time to prepare, 
little stories can be circulated with such assiduity, and local 
discontents can be fanned into so very fierce a flame. Mem- 
bers, even when their seats are very “‘safe,” dislike facing a 
political day of judgment twice in a single year, and dislike it 
most of all when an election practically lasts three months. 
Parliament will scarcely assemble more than a week before its 
usual date, the first Thursday in February, and no new writs 
can be issued until the Speaker has been elected. Every 
Minister cannot sit for a pocket borough, and even a county 
seat, when it lies in Ireland, is not so absolutely secure 
that three months’ skilful employment of hell fire might 
not make it alittle precarious. This really is an argument 
for delay, one which Mr. Brand would probably pronounce to 
be the argument, and which his chief, who understands the 
hustings better than the House of Commons, is certain to 
respect. It does not convince us, who believe that men are 
governed in a great degree by their imaginations, and know 
how dislike to an inefficient Cabinet grows into dislike towards 
its chiefs; but the real heads of the party think it sufficient, 
and their followers must perforce abide by their decision. It 
is a hard one for the new men, if any are to be accepted, for 
they must begin to study their offices just as they begin to 
teach in public, but there is practically no appeal. It is not 
the public who elect any but the very greatest Ministers, and 
if Earl Russell decides that strength is valuable only at the 
moment of exertion, that muscles are only useful when there 
is something to lift, there is nothing for his supporters but 
reluctantly to submit. 

He should, however, distinctly announce that the submis- 
sion is but temporary, for the country at present only under- 
stands that Lord Palmerston’s Government is to go on without 
Lord Palmerston. It cannot go on, and even to threaten to 
make the experiment is a serious injury to the Liberal cause. 
It enables every half-hearted Liberal to prepare for a decent 
desertion to the opposite camp, irritates the moderate Radicals, 
who think they are about to be thrown over, and inspires in 
the immense body of the constituency who are of no political 
opinions that doubt which is begotten of the impression of 
coming defeat. The vice of Englishmen is to believe, honestly 
believe, that success is the test of right, and the quiet people 
who see very clearly that a Cabinet without Commons cannot 
succeed begin at once to believe that it also ought not to 
stand. Earl Russell, it is very probable, does not perceive this 
danger. The Palmerston Government was strong, nothing is 
changed except the Premiership, and is not that entre nous a 
change for the better? He does not feel that the popular element 
is represented only by one man, that with that single exception 
the Government will be a Government composed of the old 
Whig connection, and the débris—deébris very much sifted too— 
of the Peelite party, that regiment of officers without either 
men or sergeants. To him that is but the natural order of 
things. When land will grow wheat, why plant turnips? If 
the sons-in-law of Whig houses are eligible, why import new 
men? Simply because of the first maxim of English agri- 
culture—that a succession of white crops exhausts the soil, be 
it never so potently manured. The late Cabinets have all 
been white crops, and the constituencies are looking, as 
farmers say, sadly ‘out of heart.’ The Times is not often 
a perfect representative of Liberal feeling, and its utterances 
during the past week have been unusually hard to read, but 
Earl Russell may rely on it that the great journal is right 
upon one point, that if he will not appeal for strength 
to the people, the people will not support him. They 
want to see their representatives in the Government, 
with real influence on it, and Sir George Grey and 
Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Cowper and 
Sir Robert Peel are not those representatives. Mr. Bass 
says they are, and as Mr. Bass says also that he is the 
head of the most successful business in the kingdom, his 
optimism is pardonable, but then everybody does not enjoy 
the profits of unlimited Bass. The régime of exclusiveness 
cannot last, and the Cabinet, as it stands, is ultra-exclusive. 
But for the presence of one man of genius substantial power 








would be as completely transferred to the Peers as if the 
Reform Bill had never been passed, the House of Commons as 
much deprived of direct control over the Government as it 
was in the dark ages of Pitt’s first administration. It is 2 
mistake to shift deputations too often on to the shoulders of 
under secretaries, though deputations, as Sir Robert Peel said 
seldom advance the machine, but to treat the House of Com. 
mons like a deputation of vestrymen is intolerable. There 
are decencies in politics as in life, and if all power is 
to be confined to a caste, let its absolutism be at least veiled 
under some decorous appearance of deference towards the 
country itself. Wedo not want to exclude the caste either 
from power or from a very large proportionate share of power, 
for we know well the strength which aristocratic bone lends 
to the fleshy substance of an English administration. Polj- 
ticians must accept facts, and in English politics genuine 
Liberals, those who care for principles more than for men, 
must accept the aristocratic influence as an essential datum, 
But it is not to be the sole datum, to the exclusion of every 
other. The business of the caste, as no man knows better 
than the Premier who believes in the principles of 1688, is to 
lead, not to exclude the Commons, and the present Cabinet 
will not lead and does exclude them. The Whigs are strong 
only when they can make a hearty alliance with the people, 
and this time the bond of that alliance must be men as well as 
measures. The new Whigs are not going to see all ecclesias- 
tical questions left to statesmen who think that in religion, as 
in politics, expediency is identical with truth, corrected only 
by men who, earnest enough, are earnest against the cause in 
which the laity believe. Nor will they bear to see the neces- 
sary reform of the suffrage postponed or defeated by a blind 
adherence to the divine right of the greengrocers, or the 
alliance of the future rendered impossible by the unchecked 
sway of men who in their hearts believe that America can no 
more sympathize with England than a Bermondsey vestry with 
Brookes’s. Without their representatives in the Cabinet the 
Government cannot rely on their adhesion, and that adhesion, 
as we believe we can show, is essential to strength. 

It is not the Tories alone with whom the new Government 
will have to contend. If it were, Mr. Bass’s burst of Great- 
British oratory might be a sufficient encouragement to the 
doubtful. The Whig men are confessedly more cofnpetent 
than the Tory men to meet the needs of the hour, and if it 
were a question between Lord Malmesbury and Lord Clarendor 
there would be little to fear. But the real danger is not of 
the Tories, but of the growth of a third party, which calling 
itself constitutional, shall adopt the policy of resistance to 
progress, and the cry of Administrative Reform. The Tories 
could support that, and half the exclusive Whigs, terms could 
be made with the Irish, and the country conciliated by a real 
improvement in departmental organization. There are reforms 
to be made in every branch of the public service, from the 
organization of the army to the re-organization of London, 
—reforms which the Liberals could achieve, but which 
their Whig leaders postpone, and which would be easiest to 
a Cabinet supported by both sides. Such a party is certain 
to spring up if the Reform Bill is defeated, certain to rule the 
reaction which would follow the acceptance of that measure, 
and may if the Government is weak anticipate either accept- 
ance or rejection. It has a natural leader in Lord Stanley, 
it will have a special following in the representatives of the 
menaced boroughs, and it may, if the country is once suffered 
to become distrustful of the Liberal Cabinet, be en rapport 
with the public mind. Englishmen when puzzled by the 
failure of ideas are very apt to fall back temporarily 
upon those projects which are certainly possible, to con- 
sole themselves for inability to do justice to India by 
giving India railways. Whether naval supremacy is g 
or not, cheap dockyards are certainly good; if the fran- 
chise ought not to be reduced, municipal arrangements can 
be reformed ; the right or wrong of a war may be doubtful, 
but about a well-disciplined army there can be no doubt. The 
Third Party could give all those things, might, if it gave them 
liberally, carry on the interregnum for years, or until the pub- 
lic, awaking suddenly to the conviction that man does not live 
by bread alone, and has something to do besides perpetually 
strengthening his muscles, roughly swept it away. <A régime 
with material prosperity for its avowed and sole end never lasts 
long in England, but it may last long enough to destroy a 
golden opportunity, and allow the water to accumulate for 
want of the sluice till the rush so often prophesied will be at 
last at hand. A strong Government is absolutely needed to 
make the coming Reform Bill moderate, to give us peace with- 
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out too much concession, to face the shower of ecclesiastical | 
questions which has been threatening for three years, and to 
revent the domination of the “practical” men who by post- | 


of better times for the children of our race.” And no doubt 
in the same way Mr. Gladstone, though he has had his experi- 
ence of the harsh competitive laws of political struggle, has 


: ning all questions except the one of machinery would allow | appreciated the fruits of sympathy, and kindliness, and delicacy 


every torrent to swell into a river. 
Government can be formed without a wider base. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S FUNCTION AS A STATESMAN. 


HOSE who realize the great career which may be before 
Mr. Gladstone, should he be permitted to grow old in 

the service of the Crown, may have expected, after the tribute 
which was of course due from him, in the great speeches at 
Glasgow on Wednesday, to the many colleagues whom he has 
quite recently lost, to detect something of that tone of 
triumph with which really great men can seldom help ap- 
proaching the goal of their ambition. No tone of the kind, 
however, was audible at all. On the contrary, the subdued 
eloquence of both speeches bore out fully the intimation he 
gave at the opening of his first address, that the predominant 
feeling of his mind was one of * solitariness in the struggles and 
the career of public life.” At the conclusion of the same speech 
he expressed his sense of “the inadequacy of resources, the in- 
adequacy of physical strength, the inadequacy of mental strength 
to meet the innumerable obligations of public life,” and some- 
thing of the same strain of feeling ran through his evening speech 
to the working-men. It was especially characteristic both of 
the man and the statesman that it should be so. There is 
plenty of hard political stuff about Mr. Gladstone, but over all 
this is spread a sensitive and sympathetic nature, which is at 
once the source of his fascination and the secret of his political 
cares. We have no doubt that now, when he is rising rapidly 
to the first place,—indeed occupies what is practically though 
not formally the first place—in the Ministry, he misses 
more than ever those friends and colleagues who approached 
public affairs originally from the same point of view as him- 
self, Lord Herbert and the Duke of Newcastle. In truth he 
is left solitary, for in spite of his large and hearty sympathy 
with the party of the original free-traders, it is not easy to 
read these or any of his speeches on that class of subjects 
without feeling the difference of tone and nuance be- 
tween the school of Mr. Cobden and the school of Mr. 
Gladstone. It is not at all unlike the difference between 
the ecclesiastical school of Archdeacon Denison and _ that 
of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone used once at least to 
agree in essentials with the hard Church school, as he now 
agrees in essentials with the hard economic school. But in 
both cases it is the delight of his subtle mind to engraft upon 
the dry stocks of both doctrines a rich graft of infused sentiment 
and beauty of feeling. His dry ecclesiastical doctrine used to 
break into as many unexpected leaves as Aaron’s rod, and his 
dry economical doctrine is always blossoming into méral 
beauties and popular sympathies. And this is his specific 
difference on both classes of questions from the politicians, 
with whom he most agrees,—that they feed their minds off 
the root ideas, and /e off the resulting flowers,—they insist 
on the authority of the Church or the gains and advan- 
tages of free trade,—he on the satisfying truths which 
may be deduced from that authority, or on the luxu- 
riant moral growths which unexpectedly issue from the 
apparently harsh strife of capital with capital, and labour with 
labour, when competition is left free. “1 feel,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, after a very eloquent passage describing what we may 
call the various blossoms of the free-trade system, “ I feel that 
that which may be in its first and in its outer aspect a merely 
secular work, is in point of fact a work full of moral purpose ; 
and those who have given themselves, either in times when the 
system of free trade has become prosperous, or in earlier times 
before those principles were accepted as they now are, could 
easily afford to bear the reproach that they were promoting 
the worship of Mammon, or that they were conversant only 
with the exterior and inferior interests of man. In all cases 
it is the quiet, unassuming prosecution of daily duty by which 
we best fulfil the purpose to which the Almighty has appointed 
us; and the humble task, as it may appear, of industry and of 
‘commerce, contemplating in the first instance little more than 
the supply of our necessities and the augmentation of our com- 
forts, has in it nothing that prevents its being pursued in a 
spirit of devotion to higher interests, and if it be honestly and 
well pursued I believe that it tends, with a power quiet and 





And no strong Liberal | of sentiment, to which it gives rise, till his feeling on finding col- 


league after colleague dropping off before him is full of the 
sense of “‘solitariness’’ and “inadequacy” to which he 
gives so eloquent an expression. Mr. Gladstone’s is a mind 
which passes on instinctively from the harsh, immutable, and 
almost cruel laws of political and economical, as of physical 
nature, to the manifold beauties in which they issue. He 
could not, if he were a physical philosopher, rest in the bare 
abstract laws of attraction, motion, chemical affinity, and life, 
but would be compelled to think forward into the beauty of the 
vegetable and animal world, the detailed glory of nature and of 
man, in which these laws result. And so as a political econo- 
mist, though quite aware of the scientific clearness of the prin- 
ciples, he has no pleasure in dwelling on them in that stage, 
as the old economists had,—on the contrary, he pursues them 
eagerly into the multiplicity of moral life in which they issue, 
and finds, in the various opportunities for higher than material 
benefit which spring up round them, that moral satisfaction 
which the mere enunciation of the principle of unlimited com- 
petition alone would certainly fail to afford. Instead of dwell- 
ing on trade for its own sake, he watches the transmutation of its 
forces into something better, as Dr. Tyndal watches the transmu- 
tation of motion into heat and heat into the higher vital ener- 
gies of the body. Speaking of international commerce, Mr. Glad- 
stone says, “‘ We may say that labelled upon all those parcels of 
goods there is a message of kindly feeling from one country to 
the other, and the ship sailing between those lands is like the 
shuttle upon a loom weaving the web of concord between the 
nations of the earth.” And it is because self-interest does get 
itself transfigured into these higher forms that Mr. Gladstone 
so heartily respects it. The older school of economists would 
expound and advocate it for its own sake, quite without rela- 
tion to the finer fruits it yields; Mr. Gladstone is attracted 
towards it only because he knows that this coarse and earthy 
root will bear a flower in the beauty of which he can take full 
delight.’ 

It is this uniform disposition of Mr. Gladstone’s to pursue 
principles, whether political or financial, into their highest 
ultimate fruits, and to apply the test, “ by their fruits shall ye 
know them,” which saves him from all the extreme @ priori 
doctrines of the school, and promises to make him the best 
friend the working classes ever had amongst statesmen. Lord 
Stanley avows the same c/ass of principles as Mr. Gladstone. 
He would echo,—how much more strongly and harshly,—Mr. 
Gladstone's saying in his speech at Glasgow that “avery small 
part of what Government can do for the people is to be done by 
positive and coercive legislation,—by far the largest portion 
of the beneficial action of the State is to be found in the 
removal of unwise restraints,” but Lord Stanley would not, we 
think, have added with Mr. Gladstone, “and in offering oppor- 
tunities of which the free will of the citizen may or may not 
avail itself, as he may think proper,” —for Lord Stanley is a far 
colder economical theorist than Mr. Gladstone, and has 
often announced his wish to see the people dispense as 
completely with State opportunities of help, whether in 
education or otherwise, as they can. Standing by the prin- 
ciple rather than by its results, he has persuaded himself 
that to lean on the State for help of any kind is bad, and we 
doubt whether he would have either conceived, or cared to 
realize if he had conceived, the many moral and almost spiritual 
advantages likely to result to the working class from such 
measures as the Post Office Savings Bank measure and the 
Government Life Annuities. These are the inventions of a 
man who loves to realize how the minor cares of life may be 
relieved and the motives to disinterested providence strength- 
ened, by bringing home to the poor man everywhere the means 
of pledging the Government to guard his savings, and to re- 
turn them to him how and when he will. It is the same 
feeling which makes Mr. Gladstone avow that it is one of the 
great problems for the statesmen of the future to consider how 
an education movement can be considered and extended “till 
we are able to say that, as now, the necessaries of life 
for the purposes of bodily sustenance are supplied, so the 
necessaries of life for the primary purposes of mental culti- 
vation shall be at the command of every member of the com- 
munity.” That sentence shows how completely Mr. Glad- 








silent indeed, like the power of your vast machines, but at the | stone’s habit of following out the working of selfish interests 
Same time manifold and resistless, to the mitigation of the till they either open the way for, or exclude, what is higher 
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of the purely voluntary theorists. He knows that the need of 
the working class for true culture will not bring true culture 
to their doors, as the need for bread will bring bread 
to their doors, because the ignorance which needs the culture 
is also too blind to discriminate it from false culture. The 
same principle which authorizes a government to guarantee 
the savings of the working class against loss, would clearly 
also authorize it to guarantee the teaching of the working 
class against impostors. 

In a word, Mr. Gladstone has never been equalled in that 
fine perception of the relation of material to moral prosperity 
on which all his great measures have depended for their suc- 
cess. He drew his clear insight jinto utilitarian principles 
probably from Sir Robert Peel, but he owes only to his own 
rich and prolific mind the development of those principles 
into measures which raise the whole moral level of the mass of 
the people. Mr. Gladstone may feel solitary as his old col- 
leagues fall off, for his aims are almost peculiar to himself. 
But as long as he rules us, the people can never fail to feel that 
their highest privileges, no less than their material interests, 
—indeed their material interests chiefly because they are the 
conditions of higher privileges,—are objects of living interest 
to Mr. Gladstone. 


THE COMING REFORM BILL. 

VHERE will be a Reform Bill. We do not profess to be in 
the secrets of Cabinets, but it needs no eavesdropping to 

tell politicians that a.Government of which Earl Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone are the chiefs, with no war on hand, and 
no other very great question to carry through, must introduce 
and stand by a measure for the extension of the franchise. 
They are pledged to it too deeply to escape. even had not the 
elections given them new light from below, and were they not, 
as we believe them to be, sincerely desirous to complete the 
national representation. Earl Russell has never changed his 
opinion that reform was postponed by the silliness and not 
the wisdom of Parliament, and Mr. Gladstone has a high moral 
sense of the value of his word. The meaning of his cele- 
brated declaration in the House was misunderstood, but still 
he meant something, and that which he meant he will think 
it his duty to carry out. His colleagues, who are pledged 
severally and collectively to reform. are not likely to 
resist, and Lord Elcho’s expedient for delay, the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Inquiry, will not long bar 
the road. A Commission of Inquiry into the value of 
popular government is not the sort of commission which 
statesmen who mean action concede, and as to statistics, three 
months’ notice to the Registrar-General will be amply suffi- 
cient. The journals which bemoan the ignorance of states- 
men who cannot tell whom an eight-pound or six-pound 
clause might admit, forget that this officer has charge of 
registers showing the occupation, and age, and status of every 
male in every parish within the United Kingdom. They can 





be reduced for one purpose as well as for another, and their | 


evidence will be far more satisfactory than the opinions with 
which a commission would be deluged. A Reform Bill will, 
we are convinced, be the pitce de resistance of the Russell- 
Gladstone Ministry, and the point for Liberal politicians now 
is to see that it be not spoiled in the cooking. There is 
some danger of that, for Earl Russell has used suspi- 
cious expressions about good old English modes of procedure 
by which he probably means the modes successful in 1831, 
and Mr. Gladstone does not seem clear that the repetition by 
many voices of a single sound deepens its volume but not its 
meaning. If Earl Russell insists on great reductions and Mr. 
Gladstone on uniformity, a Reform Bill will be laid before 
Parliament which will indeed include the workmen, but which 
will exclude everybody else, which will extinguish the variety 
and therefore the thoroughness of national representation, 
and which nothing but terror will force upon the existing 
constituencies. If on the other hand they will consent to 
accept the light thrown upon public feeling by the last elec- 
tions, to surrender the impracticable idea of uniformity, and 
to include the workmen within the franchise without giving 
them a monopoly of power, they will, we believe, in the pre- 
sent state of feeling carry their Bill, infuse new life and vigour 
into polities, and indefinitely increase the trust of the people 
in the institutions under which they live. They will be all 


the more disposed to do this if the moderate Liberals, the 
men who are sincere in this matter, who really mean that the 
masses should have a direct representation, and do not mean 
that they should exclude either property or intelligence, will 
during the time still left for deliberation speak honestly out. | franchise is rather increased than diminished. 





‘They intend resistance, resistance as emphatic as that ef Con. 
servatives and far more effectual, if the Bill goes too far, and 
it is honourable as well as expedient to say plainly how far 
they intend to go. Their leaders have plenty of opportunity 
to speak, and we will endeavour, as almost their only repre- 
sentatives in the press, to define the limits within which, as 
we believe, they will be found to move. 

They want as a principle the admission of workmen within 
the pale of the Constitution to an extent which will give them 
an audible and emphatic but not overpowering voice in al] 
public affairs, from foreign policy and the choice of Premiers 
to public instruction and the incidence of the rates. They 
want therefore to give them the power if they choose of 
electing from forty to fifty members, and as practical measures 
these three :—First, the reduction of the county franchise to a 
twenty pounds occupancy instead of the present fifty. It is 
not upon that point that the argument will turn, for Lord 
Palmerston suggested that compromise, and it was accepted on 
all Liberal hustings, but it is of the greatest importance, and 
should be a vital clause of the Bill. There is one class in 
England which is struck out of the franchise almost as 
completely as the workmen, and that is the educated 
class which, while residing in the country, neither tills 
nor owns land, nor occupies houses of fifty pounds a 
year. That class has of late years increased immensely, is 
specially intelligent, is absolutely independent, and has less 
direct influence on representation than the tenant farmers or 
small shopkeepers of London. At the same time this rate 
must not be reduced to ten pounds, first, because uniformity 
means the ultimate rule of numbers; secondly, because that 
rate would re-transfer the election for counties to the great 
proprietors. The squires could not govern the “houses’’ and 
* villas,” they could and would govern the shops and the forges, 

Secondly, the disfranchisement of all boroughs with less 
than, say, 500 electors. It would be well for the convenience of 
the Ministry if this could be avoided, for the threatened 
boroughs will fight, and the measure may yet make it neces- 
sary to give Ministers right of speech in Parliament without 
election, but it cannot in honesty be helped. These petty 
boroughs are radically corrupt, and a reduction of the fran- 
chise would make them more corrupt still. Their member 
sits as the representative either of his own pocket or his 
patron's, and manhood suffrage would only make election by 
the richest more secure. Woodstock cannot fight its owner 
now, and if the qualification were reduced would be less 
capable of resistance than ever. A decent shopkeeper fears 
his best customer, but when it comes to the costermonger, the 
best customer has only to ask and have. There is no class 
within these little places able to resist pressure, and therefore 
no class which to honest men seems to deserve the suffrage. 
| The twenty or so of boroughs within that limit ought to be 
disqualified, and their seats, as the third measure, given to the 
| great towns with more than, say, 90,000 inhabitants. We 
| suggest that number because there are about twenty of them, 
and the total number of their seats would then be about 
sixty. These seats should be filled by household suffrage, sub- 
ject to the single qualification that each voter should retain as at 
present but two votes,—that is, two of the seats would always 
be filled by representatives of the workmen, and the third 
| remain in the hands of the existing constituency. 

3eyond this the moderate Liberals are not, we believe, pre- 
| pared to go, bat up to this they can go most heartily. The 
| new franchise for counties will be acknowledged by them all 
as a decided improvement, the disfranchisements are unavoid- 
able, while the enfranchisements admit the very class who 
ought to be admitted and must be admitted, without either 
giving over to them the ultimate power in the State or estab- 
lishing that uniformity which leads to government by numbers. 
The workmen if not disunited could always seat forty members, 
and if ever so heartily in accord could never seat more than 
sixty. The danger of immediate rule by the mass is averted, 
while variety of qualification is still most carefully maintained. 
The logical imperfection of an arrangement which gives Liver- 
pool the same force in Parliament as Taunton is corrected, 
| while we are as far from electoral districts as in 1831. Above 
all, the new power is admitted without the introduction 
of any new principle, and with the least possible disturbance 
The number of boroughs to be disfran- 
chised is extremely small. The new seats to be disposed of 
| are distributed on clearly intelligible grounds. The existing 
| constituencies in the great cities are not swamped, and indeed 
in eight of them remain unchanged, while the variety of the 
We have now 
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two franchises, one for counties and another for boroughs, and 
we shall then have three, one for counties, a second for cities 
in the political sense of that word, and a third for towns. 
The county suffrage will represent the land and its tillers, the 
city suffrage the workmen and the capitalists, and the town 
suffrage the healthy mass of the non-agricultural middle 
class. On the representative side the House of Commons 
would be far more complete, while on the deliberative side its 
capacity would be wholly unimpaired. The Forty would be 
a power strong enough to secure attention to ideas which, if 
they are sound, ought to be accepted, and if unsound to be 
corrected by discussion, while they would not be a power 
strong enough to legislate for special interests. The argument 
for Trades’ Unions would, for example, for the first time be 
fairly put within the walls of the House, while the Trades’ 
Unions would not be able to command the reconstruction of 
working society into guilds. These, as it seems to us, are the 
precise powers and limitations of power which moderate Liberals 
desire to secure, and if Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone choose 
they can secure them. They are, moreover, in exact accord- 
ance with their own expressed convictions. Earl Russell has 
always contended for the representation of artizans, and they 
are represented; he has always resisted the suppression of 
minorities, and they are not suppressed. He stands up for the 
“good old ways” of voting, and this is in principle a revival of 
voting by scot and lot. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone 
asserts the right of every citizen to vote unless there is reason 
to exclude him, and under this scheme no citizen is excluded 
unless his admission, as in the towns, would clearly upset the 
balance of political power, or unless, as in the counties, he is 
excluded by his visible ignorance or almost inevitable condi- 
tion of dependence. Up to this point we think every moderate 
Liberal may fairly go, while immoderate Liberals, if anxious 
to rival Dr. Cumming, may indulge in baseless prophecies 
about instalments. 





THE LEGAL EFFECT OF THE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 
T was with real pleasure that we read the remarks recently 
made by the Archbishop of York upon the new Subscrip- 
tion Act and the general position of the clergy. When we 
find that a prelate, holding such a distinguished post in the 
Church as that filled by Dr. Thomson, considers that it is 
better to trust to the good faith of the clergy in matters of 
opinion rather than to resort to the sentences of ecclesiastical 
tribunals, we realize more than ever that the days of religious 
State trials are drawing to a close. In the face of such an 
admission we can almost reconcile ourselves to the presence of | 
the clerical element in the Court of Final Appeal, and can for- | 
give his Grace for the course which he adopted as one of the 
minority of judges in the case of the Essayists. It is only to| 
be regretted that these sensible opinions were not announced 
before the report of the late Subscription Commission was | 
drawn up. We might in that case have been able to con- | 
gratulate the Church and the country on the embodiment in 
an Act of Parliament of the comprehensive suggestion of Dean 
Milman. But if we must “rest and be thankful” for the in- | 
stahaent of Church reform gained by the passing of the new 
Subscription Act, it is a great thing to find the Archbishop 
accepting so loyally the spirit of the measure. We had feared | 
that there was only too much truth in the rumours that the 
Bishops’ chaplains generally had received instructions to be 
more than ordinarily vigilant, not only in “ driving away all | 
erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to God’s word,” but | 
in preventing the entrance into the Church of any free opinion 
whatever upon those points which the highest ecclesiastical 
tribunal has declared to be “ open.” The Archbishop's charge 
reassures us. He admits that the new Act was passed to 
relieve consciences. He thinks, although he does not define | 
in what respects, that it will have a more extended operation 
than is generally supposed. We quite concur with him in 
this view, and will now point out some particulars as to iis 
effect. | 


It is most important to remember that the new Subscription | 


Wilson are too well known to require notice here. Baptismal 
regeneration, the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the 
mysterious doctrine of eternal punishment were declared to 
be to a certain extent open questions. A simple principle of 
interpretation was established, to be applied in every case of a 
charge brought against a clergyman of having contravened 
the Articles. This principle was thus expressed in the Gorham 
case :—** This Court has no jurisdiction or authority to settle 
matters of faith, or to determine what ought in any particular 
to be the doctrine of the Church of England. Its duty extends 
only to the consideration of that which is by law established 
to be the doctrine of the Church of England, upon the true 
and legal construction of her Articles and formularies.”’ 

The application of the rule on each occasion gave rise to 
much controversy. It was loudly asserted that there was a 
common law of the Chureh underlying the Articles and 
formularies, an unwritten mass of Catholic doctrine which 
was not expressed, either because it had not, at the time of 
the framing of the Articles, become matter of controversy, or 
else because it was necessarily implied in the language actually 
used. It was further objected that the Court of Final Appeal, 
from ignorance of that which men of sound theological learn- 
ing and orthodox theological opinions knew to be the import 
of the words, had dealt with the laws of the Church in the 
spirit in which English criminal lawyers deal with a penal 
statute, more careful that the accused should have the benefit 
of a doubt than that the Chureh should be protected from 
the taint of heresy. The storm of opinion on each occasion 
raged for a time, and then subsided. The Archbishop's pre- 
sent attitude is the best proof how nearly the strong constitu- 
tion of the Church has recovered the last shock, which cer- 
tainly was the most severe of all. 

Such, then, was the position of the law of clerical obligation at 
the time when the new Act was passed. There was a liberal con- 
struction put upon the Articles, but a certain under-current of 
dissatisfaction at the decisions of the Church tribunal; both 
Houses of Convocation expressly condemning the opinions which 
the law had by its latest decision pronounced harmless. Seareely 
an opportune time, one would have supposed, for a change in 





the subseription! It might have been expected that at such 
a period, if any change were made, it would have been in the 
direction of binding rather than loosening the bonds of the 








}if not the opinions, « 


|. 4s Te ae ' : 
interpretation which has so been put upon it. 
l accordance with the plainest dictates of common sense. 


clergy, or at any rate that a resolute front would have been 
shown by the leaders of opinion in the Church in favour of 
the preservation of the old régime. The opponents of a 
liberal construction might have hoped that when the longed- 
for new Tribunal of Final Appeal should be created, in which 
the voice of the Church, as represented in Convocation, would 
be heard, it would consider itself free to disregard the decisions 
of the lay tribunals, and would establish a new mode of in- 
terpretation of the Articles more in harmony with the feelings, 
t the clergy at ! and that the duty 
decisions of their predece 





arpe 





sors, sO 


of following the solemn 

ong in the legal mind, which recognizes the foree of pre- 
cedeut even in the highest Court in the land, would not be 
felt by the new council in expounding the common law o« 
the Chureh. But nothing of the kind took place, A change 
made—a change in the direction of relaxation, and not 
It was effected by the authority of Parliament, 
The extent 
themselves 


was 
of restraint. 
and was afterwards confirmed by Convocation. 
Church and State thus pledged 


to whieh 


legally and iorally becomes a question of the utmost im- 


Even if the old terms of subseription had been 


been taken. 


portance, 
have | 


simply re-allirmed, 2 great would 
It is one of the soundest and best established legal rules of 


step 
i 


| ° en . ° 
construction, that if onee an Act of Parliament or any other 


document has received an int pretation by the decisions of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, and the same language is re- 
enacted or again used, that is a conelusive recognition of the 

t. This is in 
If 
the true intent of a contract between two merchants has been 
the subject of dispute and of adjudication, and they after- 
wards use exactly the same language in a new contract, it 


Act leaves the Articles of Religion absolutely untouched. | ought of course to be held that they used it designedly, 


Every clergyman must still wear the old fetters, although, as 

we shall see, without so deep asense of bondage. The strength | 
of the old chains, however. had been tested on several 

occasions before the passing of the recent Act. 
Low Church, and Broad Church in turn had appealed unto | 
Cesar for an interpretation of the language of their obligation. 
The decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 





in the sense which had been judicially affixed to the docu- 


ment, and that they adhered to the precise words in order 


to have the benefit of legal certainty. The form of policies 


High Church, | of assurance now universally adopted is a familiar example. 


So if a clause in an Act of Parliament has been judicially 


construed, however much doubt may have prey iously existed, or 
: however much difference of opinion may still continue to exist 
in the cases of Mr. Gorham, and Dr. Williams, and Mr. | as to the soundness of the construction, if that clause be re-en- 
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acted ipsissimis verbis in a Consolidation or any other statute, it 
is considered that the Legislature uses the words in the sense 
judicially attributed to them, and because that sense has been 
so affixed. What before had only the force of judicial decision 
thus acquires the weight of positive law. If, then, Parliament 
and Convocation, being aware of the liberal interpretation put 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council upon the clerical 
subscription as it stood, and also of the controversies to which 
this had given rise, had re-enacted and confirmed the old form 
of subscription without any qualification, the interpretation 
would have been so indelibly stamped upon the subscription 
that the courts of justice and the Church would have been 


bound to recognize it to the fullest extent. But this 
duty would be greatly increased, if instead of the 


new enactment being in the same words as that which 
preceded it, an alteration were made with the express in- 
tention of relieving the consciences of the subscribers. 

Yet such has been the course followed in framing the new 
The letter of the obligation has been altered in 
the spirit of relaxation. Parliament has sanctioned and both 
Houses of Convocation have confirmed the alteration. The 
old subscription was fixed by the 36th Canon, the 3rd Article 
of which provided that every clergyman must “allow”’ the 
Book of Articles and Religion, and acknowledge ‘all and 
every the Articles therein contained, being in number nine and 
thirty, besides "’ (that is to say, with deference to Mr. Goschen, 
not counting) “ the ratification, to be agreeable to the word of 
God.” By the new Act he is required to “assent”’ to the 
Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, and of the ordering of 
priests and deacons, and to believe the doctrine therein set 
forth to be agreeable to the word of God. We will not now 
pause to discuss the comparative force of the words “allow” 
and ‘“assent.”” We are willing to admit that, according to 
modern usage, less is implied by the use of the latter than 
the former. But in the omission of the words ‘all and 
every,’ and the insertion of the word “doctrine” in the 
singular, we recognize an important change. It is to these 
little words “ all and every ” that we owe the rise of what may 
be called the feeling of caste in the National Church. They 
created the mischievous impression that an honest clergyman 
must believe something more than was expected from an honest 
layman. They denied to the priest that inestimable privilege 
possessed by every lay Churchman—without which our Church 
must long since have been divided intoa number of narrow, bitter 
sections—of faithfully accepting the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church, her creeds and the spirit of her liturgy, and at 
the same time reserving an opinion upon doctrinal conclusions, 
some of which are preserved in the Articles, like the armour 
of the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral, as records of a 
conflict in bygone times. Tlenceforward he who sympathizes 
in the main with the doctrine and polity of the Church will 
be able to assume the garb of a priest, without that secret 
feeling of having kept something back which. perhaps more 
than the temptations of more lucrative worldly advantages, 
has in this age of free discussion turned so many of our 


A Church 


subscription. 


best University scholars away from ordination. 


without « creed would be, to use Dr. Newman's expres- 
sion, ‘a place of confusion,” if it did not prove *a house 
of bondage.” We do not, however, need to exact from 


a clergyman as strict an oath of allegiance as if he were 
swearing an affidavit. It is right that in a court of justice a wit- 
ness should be exhorted to speak not merely the truth, but * the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” But the form of the 
new subscription properly remindsus that ifthe Church is to bea 
living voice we must be content to accept the hearty submission 
of the clergy to her doctrine generally, and must not paralyze 
their moral power by the adoption of too severe a code of 
faith or devotion. 

Whether the true effect will be given to the amended sub- 
scriptions depends entirely upon the conduct of the Bishops. 


Our Chureh polity gives them an absolute power of 
opening or closing the doors of the Chureh to candi- 


dates for ordination. If they act with that good faith 
which we are justified in expecting from them after the sanc- 
tion given by Convocation to the change. we believe that a 
fresh and more desirable supply of candidates for holy orders 
will be produced. The insufficient requirements prior to ordi- 
nation in some of our northern dioceses have recently placed 


those dioceses under a cloud. Is it too much to ask the Arch- 


bishop of York to give effect to his views as to the breadth of 





the recent Act, by suggesting to the bishops of his province the 

‘ape ee P A, “thee 
policy of restoring their prestige by avowing their adoption of | 
a new and better method of reviving learning in the Church ? | 


eee 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE Italian Elections have ended in a victory for the 
moderate Liberals, who outnumber all other parties put 
together, but the position is nevertheless very unsatisfactory, 
The Government was strongly advised to dissolve in January, 
when the Convention had just been signed, and when the 
electors therefore were inclined to most moderate counsels, 
They refused, and in the interval the Ultras acquired fresh 
influence over the popular mind. The Convention began to 
inspire a feeling of distrust, which was greatly increased by 
the secret negotiations with the Vatican, and the reluctance of 
the Ministry to explain clearly the terms they were prepared 
to offer for reconciliation with the Pope. The Ministry, too, 
in itself inspired no confidence. Ricasoli, who is trusted by 
all parties, and who could be Premier if he chose, to the great 
relief both of the Court and the country, is imbued with the 
idea that Italy to be strong must learn to get along with an 
average Government, that it has trusted too much to indi- 
viduals and too little to itself, that in fact the Ministry of a 
man like Cavour or like himself becomes a personal instead of 
a parliamentary government. Under this impression, which 
exhibits his marvellous disinterestedness and no less mar- 
vellous pride, he declines the helm. and it is entrusted to 
very incompetent pilots. General La Marmora is a good 
soldier, and were all Italians Piedmontese might be a good 
administrator, but as they are not, his high qualities are 
wasted on an effort to construct an administrative system ill 
adapted to the genius of a people for three thousand years 
distinguished for municipal feeling. His most prominent 
subordinate, 8. Sella, the Finance Minister, is a fair accountant 
but no financier, puts no check on the extravagant cost of the 
civil administration, and meets emergencies by sacrificing re- 
sources such as the Church lands and the railways, to which 
a few years of order and security would give tenfold value. 
He is entirely without inventiveness also, and has actually 
proposed,—it seems inconceivable, but it is true,—a tax on 
grinding corn, that is, in practice, a tax upon flour, levied 
in the most cumbrous and least profitable way. The entire 
Ministry again is discredited bythe great reductions in the army, 
a measure due almost entirely to the importunities of Earl 
Russell. Mr. Elliot, the present Minister, though a thorough 
Italian, has none of Sir James Hudson’s weight with the 
King, and uses his influence over the Ministry, which is con- 
siderable, solely to repeat the single lesson of the necessity of 
reducing armaments. His motive of course is to place Italy 
in a safe financial position, but the Italian Liberals affirm that 
they would rather bear additional taxes, rather see civil places 
suppressed, sore as that point always is, rather sacrifice the 
last remains of national property, than see the country dis- 
armed. They have borne their heavy military establish- 
ment, they say, for five years, in the hope of ultimate repay- 
ment, and now, when the crisis is advancing, when Austria is 
growing daily weaker, when the failing health of King Leo- 
pold and the savage bitterness of Belgian parties indicate a 
coming time of European convulsion, the army is to be reduced. 
The bitterness against Earl Russell is very great, and not per- 
haps unjustifiable. Peace and retrenchment are excellent 
things in English eyes, but if France were encamped in Corn- 
wall they would not greatly attract the popular imagination. 
We can conceive Mr. Gladstone under those circumstances 
bringing in heavy budgets, and Earl Russell admitting that 
the day of small savings had not yet arrived. The safety of 
their military system is the Italian inducement to make sacri- 
fices, and to abandon the object for which they bear taxes, 
while increasing those taxes themselves, seems to them at the 
least a most unwise proceeding. The annoyance provoked by 
this interference is increased by the conduct adopted by France 
ever since the Convention was signed. From that day her re- 
presentative has been moderate in his demands, popular in his 
counsels, and, as leading Italians believe, disposed to offer only 
such advice as tends directly to make Italy strong. There is 
a spirit of discontent therefore springing up which bodes no 
good to the Cabinet, and which is causing the rejection of 
many Moderates from the Chamber. Men of the best class, 
like Baldachini and Bonghi the Neapolitans, Cini, Georgini 
and Galeotti the Tuscans, Sansevero, one of the greatest 
landed proprietors in Naples, Compagna, a good voter and man 
of immense fortune, Dorrucci. the Liberal priest of the Abruzzi, 
have been supplanted by men who are either reactionary or 
red, usually the latter. 
But why does not Parliament correct the policy it dislikes, 
as the moderate Liberals have still a majority? It will try 
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to do it undoubtedly, but the Italian Parliament labours under 
peculiar difficulties. Its members have not been trained to 
constitutional life, and grope their way toward those com- 
promises by which alone constitutional life can be carried on. 
Many of them feel that a quasi-dictatorship is still a necessity. 
Many more are most unwilling to attack the Ministry, from 
which, as in France, all patronage flows, and which can open 
the gates of power. Many are reluctant to seem to oppose 
the King, and all are pervaded with the notion that opposition 
if carried too far may prevent government from being carried 
on. There is a great want, too, of possible ministers. The men 
who have had a thorough training are Piedmontese, and 
Italians do not wish to be surrendered entirely to Pied- 
montese, while the representatives of the remaining pro- 
yinces are most of them still unfamiliar with actual political 
work. The majority therefore stumble on towards the light 
with a very uncertain step, and though they prevent any 
striking deviations from the policy they approve they do not 
initiate much. They are apt to concern themselves, too, with 
some single question, and confine their attention to the bear- 
ing of each movement upon that. Just now the subject of 
thought is the secularization and redistribution of Church 
property, a very important but still not precisely political 
change. If the Ministry carry out in this matter the wishes 
of the nation, that is, secularize all property, and bring the 
priesthood fairly under the chain of the State, so that they shall 
be as to temporalities a branch of the civil service, but assign 
some of the Church property to the communes, they will be par- 
doned many faults of administration. That is a natural develop- 
ment of opinion very often seen in England, but it is unfortunate 
that just when it is needful for the Chamber to insist on adminis- 
trative reform, a vast social experiment should overshadow all 
other subjects of debate. It is possible that the new Parlia- 
ment may organize itself more easily than the last, and in that 
case it will be able to call stronger men to the head of affairs— 
Bastogi, for example, to the Exchequer—without surrendering 
its main object, the complete secularization of Church revenues ; 
but the probability is that it will not, and that Rieasoli will 
be compelled, after immense additional losses, once more to 
take the helm. It is well for Italy that she has such a man 
in reserve, but it would be better for her if he would recognize 
at once the obligation of not wasting strength due to the 
national service in contemplation. He is not immortal, that the 
waste of years should make no difference to him, or possessed of 
an elixir of life, that age should not impair his powers. His 
theory, though a verynoble is also a very impracticable one, for it 
is the very essence of parliamentary government that it produces 
from time to time the individuals required by the necessities of 
the hour. After Pitt Canning, after Canning Peel, after Peel 
Mr. Gladstone, and at this moment Ricasoli is the need of 
Italy. His duty is to take the helm, to use the most power- 
ful instrument ever invented by man, an elective but absolute 
Senate, and so raise Italy to her true rank among well-governed 
States. Nations can learn by following as well as by the exer- 
cise of their own powers, and the greater the tutor the greater 
the pupils who benefit by his instruction. Genius is endemic 
in Italy, and if Ricasoli in his high-flown idealism cares 
nothing for himself, he may at least employ his powers in 
choosing and training the men who when he, like Cavour, 
has left a void, may bridge the chasm. 








DRAWING-ROOM POLITICS. 


‘A] OTHING perhaps in politics is so hard to explain as the precise 

connection which exists in this country between ‘‘ society ”— 
using the word in its Club sense—and politicians. ‘Talk toany man 
of the world who really knows both lives, and he will tell you that 
some hold over “ society,” some means of conciliating it, and per- 
meating it with its own influence, is very important even toa strong 
Ministry. He will say that it was one of Lord Palmerston’s many 
felicities, one of the circumstances which together enabled hii to 
maintain a dictatorship, that he had a real influence over “ society,” 
could make Cambridge House with the assistance of his accom- 
plished wife a real social centre, a pivot round which rolled the 
frivolity as well as the politics of the kingdom. He will add that 
it is one of the misfortunes of the present Ministry that it has no 
such influence, no Cambridge House, no “ gilded saloons,” to use 
a phrase current when this subject last came up, in which fashion 
and politics can meet as on common ground, His words will seem 
to grave people most probably either untrue or absurd. What can it 
matter to the nation whether the members of Government are 





administrator keeps open house or not, or whether the Cabinet 
has or has not a saloon in which everybody that is anybody can 
bore and be bored at will? Suppose Mr. Gladstone lived in an 
attic, what difference would that make to the next Reform Bill? 
or why should Fenians be more difficult to manage if the whole of 
the Cabinet were bachelors? Let the moths fly round other 
candles—and what then? That is all very philosophical, and in 
its way very true, but nevertheless every fact has some reason for 
its existence, and it is a fact that social influence, a pleasant 
relation with the thousand or so of persons who pass their lives im 
the effort to keep up their acquaintance, isa real element of power. 
We do not say that it is a very great clement. Mr. Gladstone 
in a cellar would be Mr. Gladstone all the same, but Lord 
Palmerston minus Cambridge House, and all the influence Cam- 
bridge House involved, would not have been quite the same, 
and it is a curious speculation to discover why. Why does poli- 
tical society care whether it frequents one gilded saloon more 
than another, or indeed why does it frequent any? Means 
of intercourse are useful to any party, but a collection of hun- 
dreds of people in full dress, five-sixths of whom would infinitely 
rather be anywhere else, is not a very happily devised means of 
intercourse. Conversation is a great power even in England, 
where it is less understood than in any country in the world,— 
most Englishmen understanding by it a series of short lectures 
given in stuttering colloquialisms,—but then a ‘social centre” is 
not exactly the place whither a rational Englishman goes for con- 
versation. He might have found it there once in France, but 
never in England, and he cannot find it there even in France now. 
As to amusement, these gatherings are said to be the most 
ennuyants of all assemblages, and all assemblages are more 
or less ennuyants, while if, the object be for those who 
know each other to discover opportunities of meeting, one 
house, if only within the charmed circle, is just as good as 
another. ‘ Society” indeed used once to meet in a set of ill- 
cleaned, ill-decorated, hired rooms, very little above the level of 
the ball-rooms in a country inn, and called Almack’s. People used 
as much address and wactod ao sul puwesl lu getting admission 
to those assemblies as they do in getting into Parliament, and 
were quite as well satisfied with the result. Why, then, should a 
partizan social centre be considered such an advantage, or its loss 
so serious a void? A Radical may say it is because England is 
governed by a caste, and that caste a frivolous one, which really 
likes the ceremonial observances, to outsiders so dreary, which 
make up what is called the social system. A clique is naturally 
cliquish, and the governing clique likes opportunities of meeting 
just as well as any other, just as well, for example, as the little 
shopkeepers who organize ‘free and easies.” But then why 
does the Radical go himself as well as anybody else? England no 
doubt is aristocratic, and every aristocracy is more or less grega- 
rious, but then it can secure its object without the faintest help 
from any political circle. It is strong within itself, and tends to 
exclusiveness, which a Cambridge House does not necessarily do. 
The truth is that the assistance of a salon, at once popular and 
fashionable, places in the hands of the Ministry a patronage 
almost as valuable as that of the Government. No sensible man 
would deny that the latter is a source of strength, and so also is 
the former. As there are influential persons who secretly hunger 
for office, and pay, and patronage, so also there are influential 
persons, and influential persons’ wives, who secretly thirst for 
social promotion, distinction among their friends, and envy from 
their inferiors. Why they should thirst is a matter beside the 
question. It is very ridiculous for Brown, the millionaire, to want 
to be seen in a room where he is utterly out of his element, and 
still more ridiculous for Smith, who has immense real power, to 
care for the visible stamp on that power which the entree to cer- 
tain houses places. ‘The ‘‘rauvk is but the guinea stamp,” and all 
that, but without the stamp the guinea is only gold, not coin, 
and this particular kind of guinea wants to be current. We 
do not see that the ambition, imbecile as it is, is much more 
imbecile than that which tempts Brown to give champagne 
when he can only afford sherry, or Robinson to try dinners 4 la 
Russe when he and his guests too would much rather have plain 
mutton. The fact remains that there is such a thirst, and that the 
possession of social patronage is therefore a great power. Look at the 
list of candidates for seats—three thousand of them in Mr. Brand's 
list alone—and see how many are willing to sacrifice thousands, 
and give up their ease, and lead lives which are a burden to them, 
simply for the sake of social promotion. ‘They are getting up to 
the light, as they think, though in fact that eminence is perhaps 
the dreariest of all, and they cry ‘* Excelsior !” as eagerly asif they 


personally popular with the Upper Ten Thousand, whether a great | Were following a great idea or were buoyed up by a great hope. 
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What they get by entrance into Parliament their wives get by 
certain invitations, and the right of issuing them, of writing 
a card which makes the unknown less unknown or even 
well mown, is a formidable right. It is a power all the greater 
because it belongs to so few. No position requires such a combi- 
nation of rank and tact, none can be spoiled so easily by want 
either of tact or industry. It is no light labour merely to com- 
prehend the claims of each candidate, one indeed so severe that 
the natural leaders of English society frequently shrink back 
from it into a much pleasanter but less powerful seclusion. A 
Duchess of Bellamont is not going to be wearied with toil of that 
kind. On the other hand, it is related of a great lady now dead 
who did undertake the trouble, that she spoiled the effect of all 
her assiduity by a single trick. She had a grand position, perfect 
manners, real geniality, and a memory so powerful that she could 
always remember the thing which ought to be said to each. She 
would say to each of a hundred guests successively the exact 
thing each one wished to hear, and would have sent them away 
charmed, but she could never resist the temptation to glance over 
the shoulder of her interlocutor to see who was coming up next. 
She wanted a second’s time to make the next pretty sentence, and 
that second undid all the fruit of her labour. People knew very 
well that she could not care a straw about them, and was only 
playing a part, but still they would not pardon the clear display 
of that fact, the visible defect in art. Such a combination of 
qualities is rarely met with, and the man or woman who can dis- 
pense social patronage without a blunder is as valuable to an 
English party as a first-class whip. Social Hayters are powers. 

Whether they ought to be powers is a point into which it is 
hardly worth while to enter. ‘There is no doubt something utterly 
base somewhere in a society in which an invitation can affect a vote, 
or a great saloon influence a division, but then there are evils in the 
absence of that baseness. A very simple society is sure to become a 
very fixed society. ‘There is less pushing in Vienna than in London, 
because in Vienna you are either noble or not noble, and all the 
pushing in the world will not alter your position one hair's breadth. 
Wherever escte is triumphant prohing ends. and progress usually 
ends with it. It is because caste is not triumphant in England, 
because social rank is not limited by birth, because there are 
twenty roads to the top, that the pushing is so severe. It is 
a part of our system of society, and statesmen will avail them- 
selves of the passion for getting on in society, as they do of the 
passion for wealth, or for enterprise, or for public discussion. 
Wise men will, we think, avoid such contests, satisfied that social 
success, like all other advantages, comes always to the strong ; but 
then a world made up of wise men would be a weary world, and 
if it were, they would still have wives. 





THE DAY OF DUPES IN THE VATICAN. 

HERE is a very memorable and also very amusing event in 
French history popularly known as the Day of Dupes, when 

with the stealthy bound of a tiger Cardinal Richelieu, pouncing 
down upon the intriguing Queen Mother and ler friends just as 
they flattered themselves they had succeeded in ruining the great 
Minister, completely demolished their machinations, contemp- 
tuously turned the tables on his adversaries, and instead of being 
hurled from power, as some foolish persons already considered him 
to be, then and there inaugurated that reign of absolute ascendancy 
over the Sovereign which, lasting till death, was attended withresults 
for France and the world that have not yet been obliterated. 
Probably nine persons out of ten, when reading in the graphic pages 
of contemporary memoirs the absurdly trivial circumstances which 
turned an event that in its far-reaching consequences proved an 
epoch, have exclaimed to themselves that such things could happen 
only formerly, Let them stand corrected in their estimation of 
obsoleteness. In the Court that would fain boast of being the 
gravest and most decorous in Europe, the one exclusively regu- 
lated by a severe regard for principles, there has just been 
witnessed a palace revolution such as could occur nowadays no- 
where else, unless perhaps in the Seraglio. The Vatican has 
been the scene of a performance which is a perfect revival of the 
French Day of Dupes, and never has it happened for persons to 
be more completely what is vulgarly called “ sold” than has hap- 
pened to some persons at the hands of Pius IX. In presence of 


the capital crisis which is actually on the point of bursting over 
Rome, a pitched battle has at last been fought between the two 
rival influences which for several years have been sullenly 
counteracting each other in the councils of the Vatican, and 
the result is that the fiery and eccentric constellation of Merode 
has had to yield before the calmly bright twinkle of Antonelli’s 





star, which now again rules in the ascendant. Had the insues at 
stake been none other than are involved in a merely personal 
squabble, we should have scarcely considered the matter worthy 
of notice; but under present circumstances, with the evacuation 
of Rome virtually commenced, with a great crisis staring him in 
the face, with the inevitable necessity for the Pope’s Government 
to deal with vital questions in the course of a few months, the 
changes just made by the Pope so deliberately acquire serious 
importance. 

Monsignor Merode’s political influence dates from the beginning 
of the Italian War. Until then he had been known only as one of 
the Pope’s Court. Before entering the Church the Monsignor wag 
a soldier, and had seen service. When therefore at that season it 
was felt desirable to put the Papal Army on an improved footing, 
who could seem more fitting for the duty than Merode—a devoted 
adherent of the Pope, and practically acquainted with military 
inatters? Moreover, Merode is a man of feverish energy, and his 
excited imagination fascinated at that season the weak-minded 
Pope with visions of the militant power latent in Catholic 
Christendom, which only required the word to rise against 
the spoiler. The restless activity of the new Minister verged 
indeed at times on lunacy, but the current of feelings was 
then still set in the same direction, men in Rome had not yet 
gauged by experience the practical force of Catholic fervour 
in behalf of the temporal power, and Pius TX. with character- 
istic exaggeration gave himself up to an overweening love for the 
Christian soldier whom Providence had specially sent to his aid, 
The creation of a cosmopolitan army of faithful, and especially 
the nomination of Lamoriciére, were the Monsignor’s especial 
work. It was also his favourite project to make Rome a great 
gathering-place of all Legitimacy. His own family connection 
facilitated in some degree his exertions to this end, so that he 
succeeded in drawing to Rome a number of Legitimists with 
sounding names, who figure in the Pope’s service and form par- 
ticularly a regiment of Zouaves. Rome was thus to be openly 
constituted the natural citadel of right principles—the natural 
home of their devotees. It has been no secret that in these pro- 
jects the ardent Monsignor was from the beginning but coldly 
supported by Cardinal Antonelli, whose nature is altogether ad- 
verse to the adventurous and the heroic. Nothing could be more 
distasteful to a mind that dislikes all fuss--that is content with 
shrewdly living for the day and staving off just what must be 
staved off—than the ecstatic policy advocated by Merode, and the 
fantastic impulse which made him incessantly interfere in the 
public administration of every department with a wild restlessness 
that was productive only of disturbance. Still the Pope smiled on 
the eager crusader, and after Castelfidardo Cardinal Antonelli was 
officially accused of having been the cause of that disaster in the 
report drawn up by Lamoriciére, and inserted in the Roman 
Moniteur. For some time the Cardinal’s disgrace was so public 
that the announcement of his fall was looked for every day: 
But the Pope did not send him his dismissal, and the Cardinal 
would not give in his resignation, but quietly abided his time 
with unruffled equanimity, although during several years he had 
to put up with signal affronts which no man of quick feelings 
would have put up with, and to concur without protest in sending 
to solitary imprisonment for twenty years his confidential and most 
ancient familiar Fausti, on a charge of political conspiracy in- 
famously trumped up, with the view of virtually implicating therein 
the Cardinal himself, the poor victim’s patron. But the Cardinal 
was aggravatingly impassible, and could not be stung by any feel- 
ings of punctilio intoa premature outburst that might bound back 
against himself. 

For some months, however, it has been manifest that a check has 
come on the exuberance of that favouritism which the Pope once 
felt for his War Minister. Pius IX., though an amiable old gentle- 
man at bottom, is always prone to whims, whether of exultation 
or irritation, which he is quite incapable of disguising or suppress- 
ing. We can easily infer that a variety of concurrent causes con- 
tributed to render irritating and even nauseous the inflammatory 
action of Monsignor Merode’s overheated temperament. The 
successive bursting of so many dazzling bubbles eagerly held 
up to sight by the confident prelate—at Castelfidardo the army 
of the Faith slaughtered without one Catholic Prince raising a 
finger to avenge, no kind of practical assistance extended by the 
devout affection so freely assumed to be on the point of break- 
ing forth, constantly growing money embarrassments, largely aggra- 
vated by expenditure incurred through the Monsignor’s incessant 
requirements for his peculiar policy, and finally a tormenting sense 
of the perils brought on the Church by the position into which 
it has been put, and of the rapidly encircling ring of fire that is 
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girdling round Rome, have all worried the Pope, whom on the 
occasion of the Vegezzi negotiations the impetuous Merode actually 
presumed to lecture once on the impropriety of his action, Re- 
peatedly of late the Pope has taken pleasure in marking his peevish 
displeasure to the Monsignor in a way that struck public at- 
tention, until an accidental discovery furnished the Minister's 
enemies with an instrument to effect his downfall. It appears 
that the same feverish activity and fanciful ardour which induced 
Monsignor Merode to embark on his own account in a number of 
private enterprises of doubtful profit for the improvement of 
Rome, made him also hastily assume Government contracts at 
ruinous rates. It also appears certain that with the want of 
order which characterized his whole administration, he drew upon 
the Treasury for more money than he was authorized. It cannot 
for a moment be supposed that he was guilty of more than his 
inveterate presumptuousness, which disdained regulations, and his 
incredible spirit of disorder, for Monsignor Merode’s reputation 
on the score of money is romantically pure. Nevertheless, from 
the complete want of auditing and the habit of mixing up accounts 
of the most varied kinds, he was. found to be in debt to the 
Treasury for a considerable amount. ‘This was at once brought 
under the notice of the Pope by the Ministers assembled in Council, 
and the Pope, flying into a violent passion with the man against 
whom he already bore a grudge, declared that Merode should be 
made to refund forthwith the moneys he had drawn without 
authority, and that he should be told to resign, With this deci- 
sion Cardinal Antonelli proceeded to Merode. The interview 
was long, and we believe marked by painful exhibitions of 
violence, but the end was satisfactory. ‘The Monsignor, when the 
first frightful paroxysm of his fury had expended itself, agreed to 
pay in fixed instalments and declared himself ready to resign. 
All the preparations were made for travelling abroad, and Rome 
assumed that all was over for Merode, when suddenly it was 
whispered that he ceclined to carry out his engagement, and re- 
fused to abandon office unless he received an absolute dismissal 
from the Pope. In that case he would go away, and appeal to the 
Catholic world for his defence. At the same time that cosmo- 
politan galaxy attracted by Merode to Rome, and which looked to 
him as its especial protector, began to make loud and vehement pro- 
testations of its indignant feelings, and its determination to dis- 
perse if Merode were removed from office. During several days 
everything was in suspense, and Pius LX. was beset with bullying 
remonstrances which seemed to be about to triumph. A full 
week passed in such uncertainty, Merode openly declaring that 
he would leave Rome only under conditions to prove to the world 
that the Pope had deliberately turned him out, and Pius LX. 
timidly hesitating to take the final step, when, just as even 
in the Vatican it was believed that the feeble Pope was 
brow-beaten by the presumptuous prelate, there issued a bun- 
dle of missives dismissing not merely Merode but also the 
Minister of the Interior, the Governor of Rome, who has 
the supreme direction of the State police, and every governor of 
& province, and substituting men who are the devoted creatures of 
Cardinal Antonelli. What may have been the push which spirited 
up the Pope to the last effort is not certainly known, but it is 
probable that he was startled by the sight of irrefragable evidence 
of the direct protection extended to the brigand Fuoco by his hot- 
brained Minister, protection which shocked the Pope’s moral 
feelings, while it seemed impolitic in its extent to the Cardinal who 
furnished the evidence. A more complete enthronement of the 
Antonelli influence cannot be conceived. It is true that Merode 
for the moment still stays in Rome, and has entered his residence 
as Canon of St. Peter, but that is of no consequence when all his 
instruments are ejected from place. Already there are manifest 
symptoms of a break-up in anger of the Legitimist elements that 
have congregated in Rome, and the champions of the Papacy have 
begun to fling their commissions into the august face of the rather 
weak old gentleman of whom a week before it was their affectation 
to speak in hyperbolical terms of veneration. 

What, then, it will be asked, may we anticipate as likely to flow 
from all these changes? Nothing could well be further from the 
mark, we believe, than to believe this thorough remodelling of the 
administration to portend a disposition to enter upon a conciliatory 
policy towards Italy. At no time have the members of the Society 
of Jesus occupied so influential a portion in the Court of Pius 
TX. ‘as at present. It may be fairly said that they have suc- 
ceeded in completely monopolizing the Pope. Yet almighty as 
the members of this Order are in the Vatican, and sworn foes to all 
compromise with Liberal doctrines, it is a significant fact that 
they did not make any exertions to avert the downfall of Merode 
and prevent the advent of the Cardinal's friends. It must therefore 





be inferred that, with all their sympathies with Monsignor Merode’s 
ardent devotion to the cause of the temporal power, they did not 
think him a choice instrument to work with, and had more con- 
fidence in the efficiency of men now promoted to authority. It is 
also now demonstrated that those were much mistaken who sur- 
mised that Cardinal Antonelli, seeing evil times drawing rapidly 
on, was secretly watching for an opportunity to free himself from 
an official connection which must involve him in the dangers of a 
catastrophe, Deliberately the Cardinal has selected to encounter 
the perils which he well sees ahead, and like a sailor going out to 
mect a storm, he has first made all snug and handy on board his 
State vessel. No man in his senses (and no one supposes the Car- 
dinal to have lost his) acts thus, unless he is actuated by a 
conviction that he knows how to thread the dangers lying in 
waiting for him. But the conviction and the plan connected 
therewith which the Cardinal thus entertains must evidently be to 
the taste of the Jesuits, since with their consummate knowledge of 
men in Rome they have abstained from doing aught to oppose the 
nominations which he has considered indispensable. Another very 
significant circumstance is, that the Cardinal, not content with 
changes in the higher offices, has deemed it necessary to make a 
sweeping change in the provincial governorships, naming in every 
case an individual known to be specially bound to him, for it is 
upon these officers that will devolve the ticklish duty of regulating 
relations on the confines with the Italian authorities, and of carry- 
ing out any particular policy which it may be the Cardinal's wish 
to pursue when the French are removed. It is evident that the 
greatest possible importance has been attached to the presence of 
particularly confidential servants in these quarters, and we may 
therefore pretty confidently conclude that there is good ground for 
believing in the existence or an elaborate plan to give the Holy 
See the benefit of appearing in the attitude of a victim, which it 
is contemplated to realize *dexterously in the regions thus put 
under the knowing care of trustworthy confidants. 








THE [ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 
[From our Sreciat CorresPonDeENT. ] 
Rome, October 18, 1865. 

Iuave just returned from Naples, where I had purpose stay- 
ing over the elections, but whence I was forcibly obliged to de- 
camp at a few hours’ notice, so as to escape the wretched 
Papal quarantine suddenly established against the cholera, which 
has broken out at Naples. Indeed I must consider myself 
singularly fortunate to have had the earliest information of what 
was impending, for my train was the last one the passengers of 
which were allowed to cross the frontier. The following train arrived 
with eighty-eight unlucky fugitives at Ceprano, the first Papal 
station, but they were pitilessly driven back thence, and forces] to 
enter an eight days’ (and I am not sure it will not be extende: into a 
fifteen days’) confinement in the forlorn hamlet of Isolotta, a 
wretched spot without the commonest accommodation. A more 
outrageous act of cruelty never has been perpetrated upon poor 
travellers, for the Papal authorities, in their supreme disdain for all 
humanity, never availed themselves of the telegraph wires to give 
warning at Naples of what they had resolved to do, and literally 
kidnapped this wretched caravan. 

Short as my stay was in Naples, [ was yet enabled to see some- 
thing of the electoral movement which may not prove uninterest- 
ing. Itisadmitted on all hands that the interest manifested by the 
country in the present elections is much in excess of what it was on 
former occasions. The flow of voters to the poll will undoubtedly be 
considerably larger than has been seen before. In the city of 
Naples there are twelve Electoral Colleges, each with one member, 
and the register contains nearly 18,000 voters. The qualification 
in Italy is a mixed one. It is afforded by an annual payment of 
40 francs in taxes, coupled with a knowledge of reading and 
writing, tested by the elector’s subscription to his claim. I have 
in vain tried to obtain a reliable calculation of the number of men 
qualified by property who are excluded from the franchise in 
Naples by want of education, but I have always been told 
by persons conversant with the locality, that it must be 
very considerable. In the first year after the Revolution 
the number of electors was furthermore much reduced by 
the unwillingness to take up their rights felt by all those (and 
they were many) who were afraid of compromising themselves 
with an unstable Government, or were attached to the ousted 
one. It is therefore a noteworthy fact, as indicative of the interest 
taken in the present elections, that there has been at the late 
registrations a great increase in the number of persons presenting 
themselves to substantiate their claims. ‘The question is in what 
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sense these new electors mean to vote. There is no doubt con- 
siderable agitation, and there will be sharp contests in some of the 
colleges, but I have found it to be the opinion of most persons 
that the returns will be of moderate Liberals. The only point 
wrapped in some obscurity is what will be done by the clericals. 
That they will go to the poll appears decided. That they will 
bring forward candidates of their own is now ‘very improbable, 
although names are mentioned and some few probably will be 
brought forward in country constituencies. But there is reason to 
apprehend that they will give their support to candidates of the 
advanced party, wherever there may be unsatisfactory re- 
turns in any of the city colleges. I repeat that this is ap- 
prehended, but great uncertainty hangs over this point, for 
the clericals have cautiously avuided declaring themselves. Now 
the result of my observations is a decided opinion that the anti- 
ecclesiastical feeling is the ground-element in the political con- 
victions of the hour. This feeling is not at all directed to an imme- 
diate material possession of Rome, which is looked on as of second- 
ary importance. I have spoken with men of known Radical 
views, and I have found them quite sensible that Italy cannot 
march upon Rome after having accepted the Convention. Ricasoli’s 
phrase, that it is not Italy which should proceed to Rome, but Rome 
that must come to Italy, has flashed through the country as the 
expression of the true political gospel. But what one and all, 
Moderates and Radicals, declare to be a matter that must be taken 
in hand at once and be dealt with comprehensively, is the whole 
question of Church and conventual establishments. ‘The eccle- 
siastical organization of the country must be regulated and put upon 
a satisfactory relation to the State. As to the proper way of doing 
this there are differences of opinion, but the willingness to go 
cordially into the question, and to be prepared to vote the suppres- 
sion of monastic institutions, is made the crucial test for candidates 
by Liberals of all shades. A remarkable instance of the depth of 
this feeling has been afforded by the failure of the Com- 
mendatore De Martino, a man deservedly enjoying the greatest 
respect and at present one of the popularly elected councillors 
of the municipality, to get himself accepted as candidate in 
the Chiaja Electoral College solely because there has been 
suspicion of his soundness on the convent question. There cannot 
be a doubt that this matter over-rides every other in importance, 
and that it inspires the full intensity of the political feeling of the 
community. The Parliament now being elected is being created 
under the influence of this question, which will be the first to be 
dealt with when it meets. The new members all go pledged to this, 
but there is nothing said about marching to Rome. 

I was much interested in observing the machinery of the 
elections. It is at once apparent that here you are looking upon 
electoral action in its infancy. Much will be certainly different 
in a few years’ time, just as much is already different from what 
it was the first time. The agitation spoken of as existing in 
comparison to the former election will undoubtedly assume 
still greater proportions and greater publicity, as men become 
more conversant with the forms of political life and contract 
greater habits of public controversy and conflict. But at present 
nothing can be more different from the aspect of English elec- 
tioneering than the whole way of going on. A stranger might 
roam all day about Naples without ever coming across aught that 
would tell him of a pending election, much less of the excitement 
which we are told, and we believe with truth, to exist. The fact is 
that the Italians have instinctively adopted the caucus system, 
stripped of all those attending circumstances of public meetings and 
stump oratory which are inevitable in America. Here political 
parties assemble in private meetings to discuss the eligibility of 
certain candidates, upon whose merits they then ballot. Lists are 
thereupon circulated recommending names upon the strength of 
this ballot. Then there ensues a private canvas and private dis- 
cussion of their names, followed perhaps by another meeting or 
two in private of the caucus. Of course distinctly rival parties 
run rival candidates, but within the possible limits of the 
same party the practical working of the election, as at present 
practisel in Italy, is concentrated in this kind of private 
operation. It is essentially the constituency, or rather a caucus, that 
nominates the members, who, in nine cases out of ten, do not 
even visit the constituency. Still I can observe a greater amount 
of personal exertion on the part of these gentlemen than formerly. 
I remember that it was formerly remarked upon as unbecoming in 
a gentleman that he had visited the constituency he was courting 
during the election, and that he had issued an address. At present 


the papers abound in such electoral addresses and professions of faith, 
and the next time I expect to see public meetings and a visible ex- 
citement. As things are carried on now, the selection of a candidates 





virtually an amicably-arranged matter before the day of actual 
election, and the voting is but the formal ratification of what had 
been already concluded. Nothing can be more primitive and 
more simple than all this. In Belgium elections commonly cost 
candidates from 400/. to 5007. In France formerly elections were 
also accompanied with much outlay, but in Italy they cost as 
yet not a farthing, although I have never heard this ascribed to 
the protection afforded by the ballot against corruption. In- 
deed the ballot is not at all valued as a means for secrecy, but has 
been accepted merely as the received form of registering votes, 
It will indeed redound greatly to the credit of the N eapolitans 
if the elections result, as [ expect, in the choice of sound and 
moderate Liberals, in spite of the elements that are at work to 
excite the people into angry discontent. It cannot be denied that 
the assessment of the new tax on property has been unequal and 
blundering, and that it has justly produced much ill-will. But 
what is worse, is that the priesthood, in its bitter hostility toa 
Government that threatens to put an end to ecclesiastical abuse, is 
wickedly seeking to make an instrument of the cholera wherewith 
to play upon the abject ignorance of the lower classes. During 
my stay, the mothers of pauper children in the infant schools came 
frantically to carry away their children, and prevent their being 
poisoned in the broth distributed. In the suburb San Giovanni 
the medical man deputed by the municipality to superintend the 
arrangements for the sick, barely escaped with his life from the fury 
of the mob that raved against him as a poisoner. Now where did the 
ipsinuation come from but the priests? ‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed an old 
woman in a shop while I was there, ‘‘ why does Heaven send us 
this scourge, but because our men are such cowards as not to stand 
by our good priests against this impious Government?” By the side 
of this lamentable superstition it is pleasant to look on the brighter 
side of the picture, in the really remarkable energy and zeal dis- 
played by both authorities and private persons to combat the pro- 
gress of the disease and attend to all hygienic wants. It was my 
misfortune once to witness the reign of cholera in Sicily under the 
paternal protection of that father of his people King Bomba. I 
have seen authorities flying, doctors gone, the dispensary closed, and 
three corpses lying unburied outside the church. But now, what- 
ever other faults may lie at the door of the Neapolitan adminis- 
tration, every impartial person must testify to the admirable 
vigilance and intelligent action of the queestor and his auxiliaries. 
I do not know whether we may hope to see this outbreak of the 
epidemic confined to its present limits; there is something very 
mysterious in the way it has suddenly occurred, and some cases 
have been unfortunately severe, but whatever may be reserved, E 
have no hesitation in speaking to the excellent behaviour of those 
who are in authority. A Looxer-On. 





RECONSTRUCTION. 

[From our SpEcIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, October 12, 1865. ° 
Tus week one occasion of outcry against the Southern people, 
and one very good reason for the demand that they should not be 
released from the pressure of military authority has been removed. 
It has been announced by telegraph that the State Convention of 
Alabama had “ practically abolished” negro testimony in courts 
of law. Whereupon, although it seemed difficult to abolish that 
which did not previously exist, there was great indignation. 
Naturally and justly, for even under a Government not reckoned’ 
among the few called free, there seems to be no tenable reason 
for refusing to accept the evidence of any person, be he infidel, 
slave, interested party, or what not, at what it is worth, leaving 
the determination of that worth to court, counsel, and jury. But 
it proved that the telegraph should have said “ established,” and 
that the Convention provisionally admitted negro testimony, the 
question as to which is to be finally passed upon by the next 
State Legislature. ‘There is hardly a doubt that the Legislature, in 
this case at least, will confirm the decision of the Convention, 
although, strange as it may appear, there is more reluctance at the 
South, among the more cultivated classes, to yield this point to the 
negro than any other, not even excepting that of the elective 
franchise. 

I had yesterday evening a long interview with a gentleman who 
had arrived here only in the morning from an extended tour 
through the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. I have known him intimately for many 
years. He is one of those rare men who unite the ability of tell- 
ing exactly what they see, neither more nor less, with that of 
seeing, really seeing, all that is before their eyes. He made his 
journey under peculiar advantages, which I need not detail here. 
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I should add that he is one of those Boston men who are in favour 
of giving the negroes the elective franchise. As to the external 
aspect of the South, he informed me that nothing was to be learned 
by a traveller which was not already well known to the readers of 
newspapers here and in England. IIe crossed the sixty-mile 
wide swath that Sherman cut through Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, and even there found nothing whatever new to him. 
There were the evidences of destruction, but they were such 
as any one can imagine; railways torn up, barns and 
fences destroyed, especially in South Carolina; crops carried 
off, and the marks of fire frequently occurring. The ruins of a 
railway station, a mile or two of track torn up, the cinders of a 
barn or two, a good many ragged negroes lounging about, —this 
is about all that can be seen that is remarkable to a Northern eye, 
on the line of Sherman’s great march. ‘The significance of the 
prospect is in its continuity. All that a traveller ordinarily well 
informed can gain by his visit he learns by intercourse with the 
people. Upon two points he formed very decided opinions,— 
opinions which will have great weight with the War Department, 
and even in the Cabinet as a whole. The late Slave States should, 
in his opinion, be cleared thoroughly and immediately of negro 
troops. The presence of these troops has a very bad effect both 
upon the whites and upon their own people. The whites are 
offended and much irritated by what they regard as the inten- 
tional insult of intimidating a conquered people by a force of men 
who were or might have been their former slaves. ‘This aggra- 
vates their sense of calamity, and makes sore their consciousness 
of subjugation. In this manner it provokes them also to 
the manifestation of iil-will against the negroes themselves, 
and tempts them to throw difficulties in the way of efforts made 
to adapt the freedmen to their new condition. ‘The freedmen 
themselves are made lazy, fractious, and “ sassy ” by the presence 
of troops of their own colour. Their ignorance cannot be over- 
estimated, or their credulity overtasked. ‘To them the world 
seems but a few plantations wide, with a place beyond—very like 
the place ** beyond Jawdam,” the poor creatures think—where 
Yankees live, and whence they have come to be the good genii of 
the negroes. Ilaving a few months ago been mere human 
chattels, not allowed to be out after a certain time, or to step over 
a certain line without a pass, the evidence of a hundred of them 
worth nothing against the meanest white man’s word, the presence 
among them of men of their own race, armed, in uniform, in 
military array, and exercising power, not over them only, but 
their masters, makes them—why should it not ?—feel as if they each 
one had Aladdin’s lamp. ‘The mere sight of a negro sentinel halting 
one of their former masters, who only a few months ago might have 
killed him on the spot for raising his hand, and no questions 
been asked,—this sight acting upon their childish, half-civilized 
iinaginations, is enough to make them ready to believe everything. 
And they do believe, and are encouraged by the black troops to 
believe, that the land ought to be and will be divided among 
them; and they then fancy that in some mysterious way, con- 
sequent upon this miraculously new order of things, they will be 
able to live upon their acres without labour, as their masters did 
formerly. ‘There are some of them who, although they are sorely 
unsettled by their new condition, as it was inevitable that they 
should be, are not led entirely away by these hallucinations. But 
these are the house negroes, most of whom have some white blood 
in them, although it may only be an eighth or a sixteenth; and 
they form the very rare exceptions. ‘Ihe field hands on the 
plantations are at present in a mild craze, which manifests itself 
chiefly in laziness and in impudence of a monstrous and grotesque 
character, which seems to justify the whites in their ill-feeling, 
and keeps up a deplorable condition of affairs. 

The other point which seemed so clear to this clear-headed and 
candid observer was that the giving of the elective franchise to the 
Southern negroes must be postponed as long as possible, certainly 
for a generation, which conclusion indeed followed almost inevit- 
ably upon the former. He clung with unflinching tenacity, though 
with manifest effort and sense of duty, to his conviction that it 
would be wrong, the negroes being there and subject to the laws 
of the country, to cut them off, after due preparation and proba- 
tion, as a race, from all hope of the same political right that was 
given in the course of a few years to every Irish and German pea- 
sant that came tothe country—to deprive them, in his own words, 
ofa future. But he said that no man of common sense and ordinary 
prudence could go down among them and advocate the giving of 
political power to this overwhelming mass of semi-barbarous 
(though in the moral sense not savage) and utterly ignorant men, 
who were born and “raised” not even to own themselves, or 
be guided by their own volition. He favoured a somewhat 








advanced standard of qualification for the franchise to be 
applied to all of either race who hereafter should be admitted 
to the suffrage. And this because it would exclude not only 
the present generation of negroes, but hereafter the more debased 
of the ‘*mean whites,” who are intellectually benighted, and 
morally little superior to the negroes, except in that quality of 
self-reliance which the negro rarely acquires, even in the Free 
States, in all of which he may acquire real property, and in some 
become a voter. ‘To disfranchise men who are already voters is a 
proposition of course not to be entertained for a moment. It is 
sut he thought that this check might be impartially 
applied hereafter. In the case of the whites I believe this plan 
to be utterly impracticable. The people neither of the North nor 
of the South would, in my judgment, listen patiently to the sug- 
gestion. To his surprise, he found the large planters less opposed 
than most people at the North to giving the negroes the elective 
The opposition is greatest among those of middling 
But one of the planters let him into the secret 
of this willingness. ‘Give the niggers the suffrage if you 
please,” he said; ‘* I'm content. I know that my niggers will 
vote as I tell them.” But the people of inferior means and 
position, who have had only two or three slaves with whom they 
have been brought into pretty close contact, the ‘ mean 
whites,” who have had none, rebel against a project 
which, in their eyes, reduces them to the level of “ nig- 
gers” who a few months ago were slaves, and who now are 
what has been detested at the South most of all human creatures— 
‘sassy free niggers.” As the people of middling and low condi- 
tion are of course very largely in the majority, these men are 
likely to have their way, unless they are coerced, or at least ro- 
strained, by irresistible external authority. 

The plan of political reconstruction which this gentleman 
thought most likely to be adopted is one which is in great favour 
at the West, although, as he said, it is illogical, and directly at 
variance with our theory and practice of government. ‘To under- 
stand this project my readers must remember that representation 
has from the beginning of our Government been based upon popu- 
lation, and that although it is but recently that manhood suffrage 
has obtained in any part of the country, the number of represen- 
tatives sent by a State to the House is determined by the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. But at the formation of the Constitution 
the delegates from the Free States contended that slaves being 
property, and having no interest in the Government, should not 
be reckoned as part of the basis of representation, while 
on the ‘other hand, the delegates from the Slave States contended 
that the slaves, although they were property, were also popula- 
tion, and should be reckoned. ‘The dispute was settled by a com- 
promise providing that five slaves should be reckoned as three in 
the basis of representation. By this arrangement the weight at 
Washington of the white population at the South was greater than 
that of the same number at the North just in proportion to the 
number of slaves. But now that the slaves have been made free, 
and according to the letter of the Constitution must be reckoned 
at their full number in the basis of representation, if they do not 
vote, the weight of the Southern people in the Government will be 
yet more increase‘, so that in fact one Southern vote will be about 
equal to two at the North; which very simple and obvious fact 
was set forth long before the publication of the Boston manifesto. 
But to suppose that we would spend three thousand millions of 
dollars aud sacrifice four or five hundred thousand men to take 
back the conquered insurgents at twice our own value, is some- 
what to overrate our magnanimity and self-sacrifice. It is 
therefore proposed that the basis of representation shall be, 
not population, but voters; and this is the plan which is in 
favour at the West, and which my friend, who is not only well 
informed but sagacious, thought likely to find general favour, 
although he himself condemned it because it makes no provision 
for the political enfranchisement of the negro. In its effect this 
plan, if the State Governments secured the negro in his civil 
rights of person and property, with a sfatus in court as witness, 
would probably be acceptable to a very large majority of the 
people of the country. In its effect, I say, for in fact it would be 
very difficult to secure its adoption, because it would require a 
change in the Constitution, and would affect the representation of 
every State in the Union. For if voters only are to be reckoned 
in the basis of representation, of course women, children, and 
unnaturalized foreigners, who swell the census lists of all States, 
must be left out of the calculation. ‘This condition of the pro- 
posed plan, the difficulty with which even the slightest change is 
made in our Constitution, and which inflexibility is under ordi- 
nary circumstances one of the worst features of our system of 


impossible. 


franchise. 
and lower station. 
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government, and, last not least, a kind of conservatism which 
makes our people exceedingly averse to any organic political 
change, are obstacles to this project which may prove insuperable. 
‘Thus this question, —what shall, or rather what can, be done with 
the negro? appears every day more and more perplexing. But 
the present prospect is that in some way, we can hardly tell how, 
he will be immediately secured in every civil right, and that the 
question of his political position will, fora time at least, remain 
open. A YANKEE, 


WORSE SERMONS TITAN “ THE WORST.” 

[fo tHe Eprror or tHe “ SrpecTator.”] 
Srr,—I must confess that I have been at times astonished at the 
civility with which you have, on the whole, treated our clergy 
when attacks have been made upon them, as a body, on the sub- 
ject of preaching. After reading your article of the week before 
last, and the short correspondence which has followed it, I wonder 
no longer. I do indeed most heartily congratulate you that the 
‘‘ worst sermon you ever heard” did not consist of anything 
more unsatisfactory than a highly sophistical explanation of one 
of the parables. 

That which is, however, most forcibly brought home to my 
mind by the severity of your criticism on this particular sermon is 
the conviction that you, and those who like you are dwelling for the 
greater part of the year in London, have no conception of the 
nature of the evil of which those complain who assert that a 
congregation ought to be able, in some way, to free itself from the 
necessity of listening Sunday after Sunday to mere impertinent 
trifling. As the sermon you have described is ‘ the worst you 
have ever heard,” the words “‘ impertinent trifling” will appear to 
you to savour of provincial vehemence, but if you will allow me 
to give you very concise sketches of a few out of many similar 
sermons to which it has been my fate to listen, in various 
parts of the country, north, south, and west, within the last few 
months, I think you will agree with me that no words less 
strong would be accurately descriptive. I can name the church 
where each sermon was preached, and with a little trouble the 
exact date of each. For the fidelity of my reports I do not ask 
your readers to trust to my personal veracity, though I could, in 
almost every instance, produce the evidence of others to corrobor- 
ate my own; but I would have them ask themselves, if it would 
be possible for one man to invent such a concatenation of absur- 
dities. 

I pass over two sermons, one of which reached its climax when 
in speaking of the fertility of nature the preacher directed the 
attention of a somewhat fastidious audience to the subject of 
rotten eggs,—and in the other the full fervour of the sermon was 
directed against ‘‘ sins which it is a shame to speak of in this place, 
even by those that do them,” because in the first there was an 
idea, partly borrowed from Mr. Carlyle, stumbling about in it 
somewhere, and any kind of real thought, however confused, is 
so rare in the specimens I have to produce, that I do not like to 
see it in such company, while in the second sermon the man had 
evidently lost his head, and I do not want to be severe on special 
casualties of that kind. 

The first [ shall report was preached on Christmas Day to some 
old pensioners. After pointing out to the old men how Christ’s 
childhood had been spent in giving three examples of obedieuce— 
one moral, one natural, one ecclesiastical, the preacher went 
on to condole with them on the difficulty they must have in 





believing in the full sympathy of one who had died when thirty-two 
years old, and console them with the reflection that as we had | 
heard of some whose ‘* hair had turned white in a single night,” 
so perhaps we might believe that the sufferings of the Garden 
and the Cross had rendered our Lord a decrepid old man before 
coneluding his sermon with an elaborate description 


his time; 
of the falling away of every feature. 

In the second, preached at Easter in a fashionable watering- 
place, the preacher after declaring his belief that Pharaoh was a 
much abused man, and that ‘* nothing in his life became him like 
the end of it, which was that of a man, a monarch, and a hero,” 
proceeded thus :—* But while I think it my duty as an historian to 
rebabBitate Pharaoh, I must confess as a theologian that his fate 
appears to me to have been an entirely just one,” and he ended by | 
explaining that though he saw no moral reason for the destruction 
of the tyrant (who had ordered the death of every male child of 
an entire nation, and was for the mere pleasure of tyranny endea- | 
vouring to enforce impossible labour), his conscience yet entirely | 
approved of Pharaoh’s punishment, because it so happened that | 
the people whom he was oppressing had in ‘some way or other | 
become great favourites of God. | 


The third, preached in the most fashionable church of another 
watering-place, consisted almost solely of the most disgusting and 
loathsome medical details on the subject of leprosy. I must not 
offend your readers by a too accurate description, but it will per- 
haps be enough to say that the rise, progress, and decay of the 
“indurated scabs,” which, as I learned, I hope correctly, from 
this sermon, are the most offensive feature of the disease, were most 
minutely described. 

The fourth was on the subject of the resurrection of the body, 
in which, as we were informed, few of us believed as fully as it was 
our duty to believe. The right faith was of course that we should 
rise with the very dust which composed our bodies here, but the 
difficulty arose,—were the decrepid old man and the baby that died 
in arms to rise as they had died? No, that could not be. There- 
fore ‘‘as many believed” (and among tle many the preacher, 
if he believed anything, was evidently one), as our Lord had died 
when he was thirty-two,—thirty-two was the age at which all were 
to rise again. ‘The baby was to fill out to the proportions it would 
have attained at that age, the old man to be as he had been then, 

Am I wrong, Sir, in thinking that were some congregations pro- 
tected only from that which came under the strictest definition of 
‘¢ impertinent trifling” it would to them be a very important con- 
cession ? A Country Layman, 





THE PARABLE OF TITE GOOD SAMARITAN AND ITS 

INTERPRETATION. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Srecraror.”] 
She ffic ld, October 28, 1865. 
Sm,—lI think your correspondent ‘‘ M.A.” scarcely conveys a true 
impression, when he says that the interpretation of the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, on which you commented, is ‘‘ the one given 
by Archbishop Trench in his Noles on the Parables.” ‘The Areh- 
bishop gives it, it is true, for as a writer on the history of the 
subject he was bound to mention the principal views with regard 
to it that have been from time to time held. But he does not do 
this until he has considered what Lord Bacon calls ‘the first 
crushings of the grape,” that is to say, the simple meaning of the 
parable which lies upon the surface, and which, as the context 
proves, our Lord wished to convey to the lawyer whom Le was 
instructing. 

I for one—and I think there are many of the clergy who will 
join with me—thank you heartily for your protest against a method 
of treating the Scriptures which is very common at the present 
day, and which is doing all it can to separate God's word from 
men’s daily work, and turn it into an ingenious book of riddles. 
The inimitably natural and human stories of Old Testament history 
are robbed of all their other lessons that they may be twisted and 
tortured into types, and the very parables which our Lord Himself 
tells us He used for the benefit of those who had still the first 
elements of His truth to learn modern teachers are asserting to be 
very abstruse allegories, on the exact meaning of which a thousand 
different divines may have a thousand different views. 

Surely Origen is a strange authority to quote in this matter. 
Would any one wish his mode of interpreting Scripture to be 
introduced again ?—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

ALFRED AINGER. 


BOOKS. 
a 
MR. RAYMOND'S LIFE OF LINCOLN.* 
Turs would be thought by many a heavy book,—which in a 
physical point of view undoubtedly it is, and on that account it is 
a pity that it has not been published in two volumes. Eight 
hundred closely-printed pages, of which more than seven hundred 


jand fifty are chiefly speeches, proclamations, despatches, State 
: ape 
papers of all kinds, referring to a struggle now almost passed 


away, connected by a very attenuated thread of narrative of the 
great events to which they refer, would not usually be regarded 
as light reading. And many are likely, we suspect, to procure the 
book only for the forty pages of ** personal reminiscences” by Mr. 
Carpenter, which are indee] admirable of their kind. Neverthe- 


| less we have seldom read a book with a profounder and more 


unflagging interest, for it really contains the history of the 
greatest revolution in this century, perhaps in any century, com- 
pressed into, and absolutely identified with, the life of one man. 
Not asingle State paper, scarcely even a telegraphic despatch is 
to be found that is not stamped deep with the impression of a 





* Life, Public Services, and State Papers of Abraham Lincoln. By Henry J. Ray- 
mond. ‘To which are added Anecdotes and Personal Reminiscences by Frank B. 
Carpenter. London: Steveus brothers, 1865. 
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mind at once singularly representative and singularly personal. 
‘ Representative men’ have usually something cold, pale, and 
generalize: about them. ‘ Organs” of a class, or a nation, or 
a national intellect, are rarely indeed men of the warmest and 
most genial individual traits. ‘Their function in the world being 
to express ideas common to a large number of people, they have 
not usually those specialties of personal feeling and manner about 
them which are usually the marks of a highly concentrated and 
intense rather than a wide and average nature. Strength of course 
in some measttre ‘ representative men’ must have, at least men 
representative of practical tendencies and destined to effect a great 
work ; but practical strength often consists as much in the absence 
of distracting motives as in the presence of individual force. 
Washington is the type of such men,—honest, sagacious, business- 
like, self-denying, patient, but cool-minded, with a touch of 
formality, a great man, but not an interesting man. All 
Washington wrote was clear, sensible, well adapted for convincing 
ordinary people. But it was convincing without being personal, 
without being winning. With Mr. Lincoln it was quite otherwise. 
Much more than Washington he would seem to have been created 
and educated specially for his work. If evera man could be 


| statesman, a profoundly ethical root to this spirit of patience. 
| “If slavery is not wrong,” he said, “ nothing is wrong,” and he 
said so long before he even suspected that it would be his duty,— 
that it would be otherwise than a crime in him,—to deal it its death- 
blow. No great statesman ever harboured purposes in his heart 
longer, or had a deeper feeling that ‘the hour was not yet come,” 
than Mr. Lincoln, yet none kept a more tenacious hold of 
the duty to be aimed at so soon as anything should occur to 
release him from his obligation to tolerate the wrong. When 
asked early in his administration what he would do with sla- 
very, he told a story of a young Methodist minister, who was 
harassing himself lest a freshet in Fox River should prevent 
him from discharging his duties, and who was admonished 
thus by a brother minister :—‘* Young man, I always make ita 
rule not to cross Fox River till I get to it.’ And he always acted 
on this rule, first with regard to the war itself, which by his 
| singular patience he did everything to avert, then with regard to 

the mode of conducting it, trying one general patiently, in spite 
| of many great discouragements, till he had conspicuously failed, 
| and finally with regard to emancipation. He keenly felt that his 
| duty as a constitutional ruler restrained him from striking at 





absolutely identified with a public task, Mr. Lincoln was identified slavery, until to do so became an essential condition of fulfilling 


with the suppression of the slaveowners’ rebellion. 
nothing of the mere public man about him. 
other American statesmen,—who have indeed generally impressed a 
much less individual stamp upon their work than even English states- 
men,—Mr. Lincoln’s mind was a political transparency, in which 
the nation could see an individual character of great power work- 
ing out the problems set before them all, working them out slowly 
indeed, but upon a method in which they all felt the most perfect 
confidence, working them, too, with a sincerity that was unmixed 
with the faintest pretension, and showing evidences of a long and 
patient rather than passionate grappling of his powerful intellect 
with the difficulties of each question presented to him, evidences 
which must have touched as well as convinced the great people who 
followed so anxiously the slow tentative progress of his thought. 'To 
compare Mr. Webster, or Mr. Clay, or Mr. Seward as politicians 
with Mr. Lincoln, is like comparing the themes of clever boys who 
have borrowed nine-tenths of their thoughts from their school-books 
with the essay of one who has slowly and awkwardly, but perti- 
naciously built up every conviction for himself by the sheer force 
of his own intellectual strength and moral veracity. No 
wonder that such a man, thinking intensely, and thinking aloud 
as it were, for four years in all sorts of public manifestoes and 
addresses, should have carried the best thought of America with 
him as no man has ever carried it yet. 

Mr. Lincoln’s mind had been early fed on two books, the Bible 
and a life of Washington, of which last he got possession in early 
youth, partly by accident, when few other books were accessible 
to him, and which no doubt first retained his imagination in the 
service of his country, and inspired him with his great fortitude to 
bear, without flinching, the prolonged strain of responsibilities that 
at one time seemed to be almost unrelieved by hope. But if this 
old life of Washington touching something deeply seated in his own 
temperament and training, turned his thoughts into the apparently 
dry channel of American constitutional politics, it was the deeper, 
though for a long time almost latent, current of faith awakened in 
him by the other favourite study of his childhood, which made his 
political nature so much deeper and more fitted to reach the 
heart of a great nation, than the natures of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. And yet the Bible did not produce on him the 
effect which we usually connect with Biblical polities. There was 
little or nothing of the Puritan enthusiasm about him; nothing of 
the fiery ardour of the Old Testament politics ever touched him 
fora moment. The anti-slavery root-and-branch school of Garrison 
and Theodore Parker were scarcely nearer to hit in political prin- 
ciple than the diplomatic and astute school of Daniel Webster. 
Ilis training in the backwoods seems to have drawn every 
feverish element away from his mind, and to have substituted a 
sort of patient sympathy with the slow processes of nature, which 
reminds us of the parables of Christ about letting tares and wheat 
grow together till the harvest, and awaiting the gradual growth 
of truth, * first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear,” rather than of prophetic denunciations. In this, as in 
other characteristics, Mr. Lincoln simply supplied a deeper founda- 
tion for what was in fact a national quality. Patience is one 
of the main characteristics—not of the visible talkers, but—of 
the invisible voters of the United States, yet it is almost a dis- 
creditable patience at times, showing a tendency to acquiesce in real 
evil to save the trouble of fighting it. But there was in Mr. Lincoln’s 
case, what cau scarcely be said of any other eminent American 


Yet there was | his other and primary duties as a constitutional ruler. Even when 
Unlike almost all! he had decided on his course nothing could exceed his patience 


in waiting for the right moment, which was partly due no 
doubt to the force with which he realized all the just objections 
that could be urged to it. This biography shows that late in 
July or early in August, 1862, Mr. Lincoln had announced to his 
Cabinet his fixed resolve to issue the Emancipation proclamation. 
But even then Mr. Seward persuaded him to wait for a military 
success before publishing it, in order that, as the President ex- 
pressed it, it might come with power, and not seem * the last 
shrick ” of a defeated administration. Yet with the proclamation 
thus lying ready drawn in his desk, and receiving, like a favourite 
picture, as he said, new touches from his pen from time to time, 
when a deputation from the religious denominations of Chicago 
waited upon him on the 13th September, six weeks later, to im- 
plore him to publish such a proclamation, he quieted their im- 
patience and his own by the well-known address, in which he 
urged so much more forcibly than his opponents what was to be 
said on the other side. ‘I do not want to issue a document,” he 
said, ‘* that the whole world will see must necessarily be inopera- 
tive, like the Pope’s bull against the comet.” But within ten days 
after this address—the success of Antietam occurring in the interval 
—the proclamation was issued, And this is Mr. Chase’s account 
of the last Cabinet upon it:— 

“Mr. Chase told me that at the Cabinet meeting, immediately after 

the battle of Antietam, and just prior to the issue of the September 
Proclamation, the President entered upon the business before them, by 
saying that ‘the time for the annunciation of the Emancipation policy 
could no longer be delayed. Public sentiment,’ he thought, * would 
sustain it, many of his warmest friends and supporters demanded it— 
and he had promised his God that he would do it! The last part of 
this was uttered in a low tone, and appeared to be heard by no ono 
but Secretary Chase, who was sitting near him. He asked the Pre- 
sident if he correctly understood him. Mr. Lincoln replied, ‘I mado 
a solemn vow before God that, if General Lee were driven back from 
Pennsylvania, I would crown the result by the declaration of freedom 
to the slaves ""” 
Now we should justly cal] this a superstitious bargaining with 
God, did we not know that six weeks previous Mr. Lincoln had 
consulted his Cabinet, not on the policy of the proclamation (for 
he even then avowed his final determination on that head), but 
on its form and the time of its issue. But knowing, as we do, that 
he had considered the subject in all its bearings, that he had 
answered himself far more powerfully than his opponents had 
answered him, and that he found the purpose still growing in his 
mind, and taking a religious depth in spite of the strength of those 
objections which he always carried about with him in the fore- 
ground of his intellect, there was nothing of superstition, nothing 
but the final resolve to be equal to an occasion for which he was 
patiently waiting the fitting moment of Providence, in the vow 
to act if victory opened the way to a chance of acting with 
authority and power. 

But besides a political patience deeper because resting on deeper 
grounds than that of the nation he represented, Mr. Lincoln had 
a political understanding that was of the same kind as, but more 
lucid than, the national understanding, also for an ethical reason,— 
that he never could tolerate the tyranny of mere words, and always 
pressed through the words to the reality behind them. There are 
no State papers in history more remarkable for their refutation of 
mere cries than Mr. Lincoln’s. His method is almost always the 
same,—to assume his adversary’s position and use his weapon for him 
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more thoroughly than he dared himself, till he showed that its use 
led to absurd and inadmissible results. As to ‘ State rights,” 
what can be more striking than the following ?— 

“By the way, in what consists the special sacredness of a Stato? I 
speak not of the position assigned to a State in the Union by the Con- 
stitution ; for that, by the bond, we all recognize. That position, how- 
over, a State cannot carry out of the Union with it. / speak of that | 
assumed primary right of a State to rule all which is \ess than itself, and 
ruin all which is larger than itself; Ifa State and a county, in a given 
case, should be equal in extent of territory, and equal in number of 
inhabitants, in what, as a matter of principle, is the State better than 
the county? Would an exchange of names be an exchange of rights 
upon principle? On what rightful principle may a State, being not 
more than one-fifticth part of the nation, in soil and population, break 
up the nation, and then coerce a proportionally larger subdivision of | 
itself, in the most arbitrary way? What mysterious right to play | 
tyrant is conferred on a district of country, with its people, by merely 
calling it a State?” 

Or take the following, in that first inaugural address, the res- 
trained force of which was never fully appreciated in this 
country :— 

“Tf all tho States save one should assert the power to drive that one 

out of the Union, it is presumed the whole class of seceder politicians 
would at once deny the power, and denounce the act as the greatest 
outrage upon State rights. But suppose that precisely the same act, 
instead of being called ‘driving the one out,’ should be called ‘the 
seceding of the others from that one,’ it would be exactly what the 
seceders claim to do; unless, indeed, they make the point that the one,» 
because it is a minority, may rightfully do what the others, because 
they are a majority, may not rightfully do.” 
Of course lucid logic of this kind would have been no title to his 
countrymaen’s respect without the moral force to act upon it,—but 
this is just what gives the special flavour to Mr. Lincoln’sstyle, that 
it reads like the style of a man who was pressing his way to right 
action, not merely to right thought. ‘The lucidity is the lucidity 
of aman scanning narrowly his own duty, facing an emergency, 
not merely expounding a theorem. For example, when at the 
conclusion of the war, people urged him to pronounce whether the 
seceded States had been really out of the Union, or whether all 
they had done in the way of rebellion was merely null and void, 
he refused to decide upon it, saying that it had no practical 
bearing on his duty. ‘ We all agree,” he said, ‘ that the seceded 
States, so called, are out of their proper practical relation with the 
Union, and that the sole object of the Government, civil and 
military, with regard to those States is again to get them into their 
proper practical relation.” And the same style, never theoretic, 
except so far as theory is the immediate condition of action,—a 
style that seems to be hewing its way through the moral obstruc- 
tions to action,—marks every State paper. 

Mr. Lincoln’s humour was really only an offshoot of his realistic 
logic. Allhis famous “ stories” either clinch arguments or put them 
into a living and popular form. ‘The essence of them is logical and 
demonstrative, and the humour only incidental in bringing great 
things and small into close juxtaposition. ‘Thus when one of his 
Cabinet,—we suppose Mr. Chase,—became his rival for the Presi- 
dency, Mr, Lincoln made no objection, and wished to keep him in 
his ollice, illustrating the advantage which his candidature might 
produce by one of his stories :— 

“Mr. Lincoln said he did not much concern himself about that. It 
was very important to him and the country that the department over 
which his rival presided should be administered with vigour and energy, 
and whatever would stimulate the Secretary to such action would do 


good. ‘R——,’ said he, ‘ you were brought up on a farm, were you 
not? Then you know what a chin-fly is. My brother and I,’ he added, 


‘were once ploughing corn on a Kentucky farm, I driving the horse 
and he holding plough. The horse was lazy, but on one occasion 
ritshed across the field so that I, with my long legs, could scarcely keep 
pice with him. On reaching the end of the furrow, I found an enormous 
chin-fy fastened upon him, and knocked him off. My brother asked me 
what I did that for. I told him I didn’t want the old horse bitten in that 
way. ‘ Why,” said my brother, “ that’s all that made him go.” Now,’ 
said Mr. Lincoln, ‘if Mr. —— has a presidential chin-fly biting him, I'm 
not going to knock him off, if it will only make his department qo.’” 

And when somebody wondered why General M’Clellan did not 
answer the requisition of the Chicago Convention more speedily, he 
replied, with a twinkle in his eye, “Oh! he is intrenching.” The 
analogies which Mr. Lincoln used so happily were always logical, 
and no doubt they added much both to the persuasiveness and 
the popularity of his administration. 

Even the simplicity and tenderness of his nature, combined as 
they were with so much strength, did much to endear him to the 
people, who put more confidence in him for feeling like one of them- 
selves. Mr. Lincoln's disposition was, according to his most inti- 
mate friends, profoundly melancholy, to which they and he also 
attributed his love of humour. He was certainly so affectionate 
that it is strange he was not in some measure disabled for his painful 
duties. It is related of bim that in the gloomy days of 1862, ona 





visit at Fortress Monroe, when he was reading Shakespeare to a 





friend, some lines in Aing John, in which Constance bewails her 
lost boy, recalled his own recent loss, and the President, asking 
his companion if he had ever dreamt of talking with a lost friend, 
and realized at once both the joy and its illusory character, before 
he had finished the question dropped his head on the table and sobbed 
aloud. With equal simplicity, when on a visit to Commodore Porter 
at Fortress Monroe, noticing that the banks of the river were dotted 
with flowers, he said, “* Commodore, ‘Tad’ (the pet name for his 
youngest son, who had accompanied him on the excursion) ¢ is very 
fond of flowers ; won't you let a couple of men take a boat and go 
with him for an hour or two, along the banks of the river, and 
gather the flowers ?’” Nor was this tenderness of feeling of course 
at all confined to Mr. Lincoln’s own domestic life. The stories of 
his personal tenderness to persons thrown into affliction by the 
war are quite numberless; and of the pressure of the war on his 
own feelings some judgment may be formed by his saying, after 
the defeat of Fredericksburg, ‘‘ If there is a man out of perdition 
that suffers more than I do, I pity him.” When some one re- 
proached him for telling stories in the gloomy days of 1862, he 
replied, ** Sit down; I respect you as an earnest and sincere man, 
You cannot be more anxious than I am, constantly, and I say to 
you now that were it not for this occasional vent L should die.” 
This power of realizing to the full the suffering and gricf involved 
in the great struggle was indeed essential to give to Mr. Lincoln's 
general bearing and State papers the weight of that solemnity which, 
in spite of their absolute simplicity, many of them have. ‘To our 
minds no funeral oration ever exceeded in pathos the few words 
spoken by the President in dedicating as a national cemetery part 
of the battle-field of Gettysburg. Nor can the message in which 
before the issue of the Kmancipation proclamation he entreated 
the Border States to sacrifice slavery not at their own expense, but 
at the expense of the nation, be easily surpassed in the depth and 
earnestness of its entreaty :— 

“ The dogmas of the quict past are inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the 
occasion. <As our case is new, so we must think anew, and act anew. 
We must disinthrall ourselves, and then we shall save our country. 
Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Congress and this 
Administration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance or insignificance can spare one or another of us. The fiery 
trial through which we pass will light us down in honour or dishonour 
to the latest generation. We say that we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget that we say this. We know how to save the 
Union. The world knows we do know how to save it. We—even we 
here—hold the power and bear the responsibility. In giving freedom 
to the slave we assure freedom to the free—honourable alike in what wo 
give and what we preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of earth. Other means may succeed; this could not, 
cannot fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just,—a way which 
if followed, the world will for ever applaud, and God must for ever 
bless.” 

And when the news of Lee’s surrender came to Washington, it 
was received not with the triumph of a successful politician, but 
with the profound gratitude of a child. ‘The scene as it is reported 
by Mr. Carpenter (and, though not on his own authority, he must 
have had ample opportunities of correcting it if it were unauthen- 
tic), is perhaps one of the most striking and noble in history :— 

“On the day of the receipt of the capitulation of Lee, as we learn 
from a friend intimate with the late President Lincoln, the Cabinet 
meeting was held an hour earlier than usual. Neither the President 
nor any member was able, for a time, to give utterance to his feelings. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Lincoln all dropped on their knees, and offered 
in silence and in tears their humble and heartfelt acknowledgments to 
the Almighty for the triumph He had granted to the National cause.” 

Perhaps Mr, Lincoln's religious faith and simplicity are the only 
traits which still remain unappreciated by the American people at 
large. For ourselves we cannot read his last inaugural address, 
delivered only five weeks before his assassination, without a 
renewed conviction that it is the political document 
known to history, and should have, for the nation and the states- 
men he left behind him, something of a sacred and almost prophetic 
authority. Surely none was ever written under a stronger sense 
of the reality of God’s government, and certainly none written in 
a period of passionate conflict ever so completely excluded the 
partiality of victorious faction, and breathed so pure a strain of 
mingled merey and justice. 


noblest 


MAXWELL DREWITT.* 
Maxwell Drewitt is not an improvement upon George Geith, but it 
is a very good novel. ‘There is an idea in it which is a very good 
idea, which is worth working out, and which is on the whole 
worked out very fairly. ‘The puzzle is that we are not quite certain, 
and doubt if any reader will be quite certain, that the idea isa 
conscious one. The meaning of Maxwell Drewitt is to relate the 
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story of a man who, bad in nature, bad in impulse, bad in many of 
his acts, is preserved from badness in many of the relations of life 
by sheer intellectual strength—by a splendid faculty of common 
sense. Maxwell Drewitt is a disinheriteld Irishman, eldest son of 
his house, but left by his grandfather’s act a dependent upon the 
pounty of his father’s younger brother. Irish by temperament and 
training, he feels his position acutely, not only for the humilia- 
tions it brings, but for the wrong done to what he considers 
+‘ justice,” despises commerce, and rejects the aidof those who might 
have assisted him. But English by the structure of his brain, he sets 
himself to win success within the limits tixed by caste, borrows 
money, improves his small and barren patrimony till it becomes 
the most beautiful spot in Galway, marries a rich wife, buys land 
during the famine, lends money on mortgage and forecloses at 
inconvenient seasons, and improves every freshly acquired property 
like an English ‘‘ new man.” Everywhere the wild land is broken 
up, and the farms are better arranged, and the land is better cul- 
tivated, and labourers are employed by the score, and still the 
yentures pay. Maxwell Drewitt, too, in dealing with his people 
is not unkindly. He has taken a large view of the situation, and 
deliberately declines to evict defaulting tenantry. They will pay 
if they can, and when they can, and he advises his friend to 
“ Let the tenants stay, as I have done; or, better still, buy the waste 
Jand and reclaim it. I would turn no man out in this country, because 
itis better for him to live poorly off his own labour rather than live poorly 
by begging. The thing is this—if you turn a man out he will not work, 
and he will neither let you nor anybody else till his land; therefore the 
land is useless, and he is a burden. That is the state of the country at 
present; but if capital were introduced into Ireland, if our waste ground 
were ploughed, if our cattle were properly fattened, if the people were 
taught to eat beef and mutton, if they could be made to love luxury, if 
they could be induced to wear shoes and stockings, and to live in any 
house better than a pig-stye—if, in one word, they could be civilized, I 
think in another hundred years things might be better. I only think, 
remember, because Ireland is a hopeless problem to me at present. Had 
I had English tenants to deal with, had I had to work with any class of 
human beings that wanted to rise in the world, I could have money in 
handfuls. I declare to you, Mr. Pryor, I could.’—‘As it is you have 
done amiss, I think,’ said the other.—‘I have done nothing to what I 
might have done,’ was the reply ; ‘nothing. I might have owned the whole 
tract of country that lies between here and Bennebeola. Land was to 
be had in this neighbourhood at one time almost for the asking ; and 
if I could have got hands to farm it, and a market for my produce, I 
should have been as rich as Rothschild. With me it was not the want 
of capital so much as the want of immediate return for capital, and the 
perfect impossibility of obtaining labour. Even starvation could not 
induce men who had owned little patches of land to do a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay. They tired of it; tired of having my bailiffs after 
them, of being compelled to turn up tho ground in earnest. My ways 
were contrary to their ways, my determination to their prejudices. 
They could not bear improvement: they saw in it just what the North 
American Indians saw in civilization, the downfall of their dynasty of 
dirt, laziness, and letting things alone.’ ” 
He utters solid, hard sense upon the condition of Ireland, raises 
wages, and is just to all employés, yet no man loves him. They 
recognize that he is bad, and he is bad,—a man who is right when 
he is right only through intellectual strength, whose improve- 
ments are made for himself, whose leniency is mere caution, who 
betrays the only woman he loved rather than marry beneath him, 
who marries a woman he despises for money and treats her with 
hard scorn, who nurses the wrong done him about the family 
estate of Kincorth till he devotes his life to driving out the pos- 
sessors, and by dint of purchasing mortgages and suppressing a 
will—the last an artistic blunder—does drive them out, who can, 
if need be, be fearfully cruel to horse, or mistress, or dependent. He 
is well sketched, for Irishmen will think of him probably as a kind 
of demon, while no Englishman can read his history without half 
relenting to his vices for the sake of the efficiency he displays among 
the inefficient. The only want in the description, which the reader 
feels is probably English too, is the doubt it raises whether so 
much capacity would not have kept him from his worst offences. 
Men of the highest intellect deceive women, but they do not often 
refuse to marry the women they sincerely love because of a differ- 
ence of grade such as that between an attorney’s sister and the 
pauper representative of a long-descended squirearchy. ‘That dif- 
ference was once far wider in Ireland than in England, but it never 
was wider at all events than that between peer and professional, 
a distinction broken down every day. The man’s native force is 
consistent with his resolution to sell his love for success in life, as he 
does, but inconsistent with the decision never to marry her even if 
success were equally to be won. Or if we are for the sake of art 
to grant the data, and assume the intense pride of caste as possible 
even in a nature so powerful, then it is not consistent with 
the wild, strong love for the child of the betrayed girl. The 
thought of his son's descent and the stigma on his name would 
have jmixed itself even with the paternal feeling, and greatly 
modified the ultimate dénouement. For the rest, the mascu- 





line nerve with which Maxwell Drewitt expels himself from his 
safe position as dependent to face the world alone, his genuine 
feeling for Jenny Bourke while dealing so treacherously by her, 
his cool fearlessness and contempt for every form of inefficiency, 
his determined rule over his own instruments, his offer of a home 
to those he has ousted, his calm and successful perseverance, all 
redeem him from contempt, yet all are made with genuine art to 
spring from the intellectual capacity of an evil nature. 

The minor sketches, too, are fairly done. ‘There is no Beryl 
Molozane, and Brian is very far removed from English sympathies, 
so far that we cannot even comprehend, much less forgive his 
denunciation of the deserter Campnell, but Mr. Drewitt, in his 
wastefulness, and weakness, and kindly imbecility, and savage hate 
of the tenant who voted against him is a reality, and so is Harold 
—lIrish Oriental—and Mrs. Drewitt, and Mr. Pryor. They are 
only sketches, but the outline is as recognizable as that of Mr. 
Gyton, the rich young English banker without sentiment, though 
not without feeling, who will bring everything to the test of an 
insular common sense, and then talk half-comic slang about it, 
telling an examining barrister, for example, who asks about a long 
journey undertaken to secure justice for a friend, that for that mat- 


ter he “ should have come from Jericho,” and who describes himself, 


with an amusing consciousness of being common-place, and there- 
fore worth a dozen useless but not common-place Irishmen, thus :— 
‘** T would not be hired to live in Ireland at a salary of ten thou- 
sand a year! It is all very well when the weather is fine—and it 
is all very well when you don’t want much society; but it is the 
devil when it rains! and when one is shut up in the house all day— 
with a fine sea-view and the toothache ! London for me!’ finished 
Mr. Gyton. ‘I am of London, Londony; I am of the streets, 
streety. I detest high tragedy; and your prodigious funerals, 
and your outrageous grief, and your excessive sensibilities, and 
your despairing remorse, and your eternal hatreds, and your 
desperate revenges seem to me quite out of place in the civilized 
nineteenth century.’ ” 

The defect of the book, as of all the books the author is now 
writing, is its—‘‘ eloquence” is perhaps the best word. The strength 
of the writer lies in a hard, masculine realism of thought and diction 
very unusual in a woman, and very attractive to male readers at 
all events, a disposition to see things as they are, to give money, 
and ambition, and the desire to benefit others their place in life, 
instead of talking of “love” as if it were not only the highest 
stimulant, but the only occupation of man, a willingness to believe 
that there can be good in men who are not curates, or believers in 
self-discipline, or always anxious about heaven, or eternally feeling 
their own spiritual pulses in one way or another. Yet aware 
apparently of this, aware that Balzac’s réle is as possible to her 
as to any one of her sex,—which is saying something when one 
believes in them,—she persists in imitating the host of author- 
esses who think exaggeration the equivalent of force, in putting 
tags to half her chapters, and obscuring the stream of narrative 
dialogue and thought by little white jets of sentiment, spray not 
caused by the breaking of water on rocks, but intended to break 
on the rocks and falling short. ‘This falls short, for example, 
white and foamy as the spray is :— 

“Through the years, the sea ebbed out, and the sea flowed in; 
through the years, in storm and tempest, in calm and sunshine, the 
waves stole up on the sands, and kissed the feet of the great rocks. 
lovingly ; through the years, the shore-birds built their nests, and fed 
their young, and winged their flight far out over the ocean, and then 
came back, with pinions weary and drooping, to the land; through the 
years, the fishermen dried their nets, and put out their lines, and pushed 
off their boats ; through the years, the ships went by, staggering among 
the billows, or with their white sails glistening and shining, sped 
onwards to their destined haven; through the years, the sun set, and 
the darkness drew on, and the great hills hid themselves behind the 
curtains of the night ; through the years, the deeps never ceased call- 
ing unto one another, now softly, now in louder tones; through the 
years, the youth who had once sat and listened to them was a stranger 
in a strange country, working for his daily bread.” 

The contrast between the immutability of nature and the muta- 
bility of man’s fortune is old enough and true enough, but the 
idea suggested here is a false one, that man’s action may be as 
monotonous and enduring as that of nature, and it is expressed in 
the language which, when uttered by handsome curates, young 
ladies call ‘‘ sweet.” ‘There is a ring of artificiality about it which 
might not jar so strongly, but that the idea of the author of Maxwell 
Drewitt is not to be artificial. It jars even more strongly where, 
as in the following, a single, simple, and true idea is made “ elo- 
quent” by the mere trick of repetition: —‘* There she lay; there 
she slept the sleep that on this side eternity knows no waking. 
She had been tossed by the billows; she had been amid the 
waves ; she had been buffeted by the winds; she had been beaten 
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hither and thither by the world’s storms; she had crossed the | 


ocean of suffering ; she had been out in seas of trouble; she had 
felt the deeps go over her head, and passed through torrents of 
tribulation —but it was all over now—the voyage, the fear, the 
struggle, the misery—for the Lord had taken her, after much 
weariness, unto Himself to rest, and she was at last brought by 
Him ‘unto the haven where she would be.’” ‘This is a mere 
trick of style, but it is a bad trick—a trick which panders 
to the worst foible of the half-educated, their tendency to 
mistake a falling cadence for pathos, and the roll of words 
for true sublimity. ‘God said, Light be; light was,” that, 
said Longinus, is sublime, but the curious school we are de- 
scribing, to whom the author of Mazwell Drewitt ought not to 
belong, would in an account of the Creation tell us how light 
‘¢tinged the tops of the hills, and poured down upon the plains 
its new-born glory, and slanted across the wild waters, and 
revealed the half-begotten creation, and then lay half dismayed 
covering desolateness.” Had all that been added, we should have 
missed perhaps the single authentic quotation from the Pen- 
tateuch recorded by a Roman. The trick suggests dishonesty, 
though in this instance it does not spring from it, and dishonest 
realism is of all other styles the one which least ought to be 
endured. ‘The notion is to make the one real circumstance more 
real by other circumstances, and therefore they are invented, till 
the whole looks like the print a child has used its paint-box on, 
much more conspicuous than the graver ever made it, but with out- 
line and shadow alike lost in splashes of meaningless and gaudy 
colour. The author of George Geith is no child to splash colour on 
form, yet what does she mean who could draw Maxwell Drewitt, 
the hard, strong man, in lines as hard and strong as himself, by this 
prophetic twaddle about his destiny ?—‘* But when her wish was ful- 
filled, when Maxwell did return to Kincorth, I think it was best for 
Kathleen that she could not see him there—that she had then been 
sleeping for twenty years in Eversbeg Abbey, away from all the 
sinful jealousies and wicked passions which make the world so often 
seem only like a battle-fiell, where man stands up to war against 
man.” 

We have spoken plainly, first, because this wretched ‘ elo- 
quence” is infeeting every kind of literature, and secondly, 
because Maxwell Drewitt is one of the very few novels it is pos- 
sible to read right through, and thirdly, because its author can 
give descriptions like this of Connemara :—- 

“Under the shadow of those never-ending mountains they travelled 
on; beside those interminable lakes the road wound in and about. 
Away to the left were hills without end; to the right the blue conical 
mountains reared their heads towards heaven. In the valley—which 
has no end, but runs between chains of mountains, the commencement of 
which lies so far behind that one forgets when a view of any extent of 
level land was last obtained—in the valley, I say, the very genius of 
desolation appeared to Mrs. Drewitt to have taken up his abode. Here 
were no smiling fields, no neat farmhouses, no cows luxuriating in plea- 
sant pastures, no gentlemen’s seats, no hedges, no gardens, no home- 
steads. Mile after mile stretched away the valley; no turn in the road 
brought with it a change of scene; and often as the road turned, far as 
the valley extended, nothing met the eye save lonely lakes and swiftly- 
flowing streams, thousands of acres of bog land, thousands more of moor, 
where a few sheep and a few ponies grazed at will among the blocks of 
granite and the huge boulders, that, becoming detached from the moun- 
tain side, had fallen through the centuries, and still lay where they had 
fallen. Lakes where water-lilies float, where the tall reeds grow spar- 
ingly—lakes, the shores of which are bog and moorland—lakes that for 
number are well nigh countless, that are desolate, and solitary beyond 
all power of description; rivers that wind not between wooded banks, or 
in deep beds of their own digging, but that crawl on in the summer over 
stone and granite, and that in winter spread wide as they like over moor- 
land and bog, carrying with them detached fragments of rock, which 
seem in the arms of the mighty flood to be born lightly as feathers, away 
and away! <A country without wood, without a house ; a country where 
it seemed out of place, out of keeping, to meet a living being. This was 
what Agnes Drewitt saw as the post-horses laboured up the hills, or 
were lashed into a weary canter down them; this was the strange land 
which she was entering as a pilgrim and a stranger, wherein she was 
going to try to make her home.” 





ARUNDINES CAMI.* 
Tue appearance of this new edition of the Arundines Cami recalls 
the regrets which the premature decease of an amiable and accom- 
plished scholar excited through a very wide circle. Mr. Drary, 
if he cannot be placed in the very first rank of versifiers, was 
enthusiastically devoted to his art, nor would it be easy to estimate 
the service which he rendered it. ‘Thirty years ago the practice 
of writing Latin and Greek verses was barely tolerated as a harm- 
less though pedantic folly, and had our great schools been less con- 
stant to their'traditions, might have been banished by Utilitarian 
theories of edycation. The publication of the Arundines in 1841 
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marked the commencement of a reaction which it helped to further, 
and with which Mr. Drury’s name should always be gratefully 
connected. England indeed is fortunate in the possession of such 
men, and may boast of their peculiar culture as a distinction 
which no other nation shares with her. Few of our scholars attain 
to an European reputation, and none, if the great names of 
Porson and Elmsley be excepted, can be ranked With the first 
of the Continental critics. Yet classical study in its more graceful 
forms occupies a place among us which it has not held elsewhere 
since the first days of the revival of learning We must go back 
to the Italy of the Medicis before we can match the zeal and the 
success with which dignified ecclesiastics and busy statesman 
devote themselves to the construction of elegiacs or iambics. The 
Cabinets of Europe can furnish no parallels to Lord Derby and 
Mr. Gladstone, and Rome has ceased to encourage, if she has not 
proscribed, secular accomplishments in her clergy. A classical 
culture which extends so widely, correcting the narrowness of pro- 
fessional training, and influencing our whole social life, is more 
than a compensation for other inferiorities. Viewe1l in this light, 
the Arundines, and the many volumes which have appeared in imi- 
tation or rivalry, possess an interest which cannot be measured by 
their intrinsic value. 

Mr. Hodgson, who had every claim to succeed to Mr. Drury’s 
vacant place, seems to have done his work carefully and well. We 
notice with pleasure that the pieces which appear for the first time 
in this edition display more than an average amount of merit, 
and speak well for the zeal and ability of the new generation of 
Mr. Jebb has furnished, in particular, some excellent 
iambics, and Mr. Holmes a very happily-executed piece of 
Theocritean verse. We observe, however, with regret that the 
Homeric hexameter is still represented by only a single specimen. 
The iambic is, without doubt, the best metre that can be chosen 
for the Greek exercises of schoolboys, but there is no reasoa why 
maturer scholars should neglect the most magnificent foria of ver- 
sification which any language has ever possessed. The most 
valuable addition which the editor has secured is the production 
of a veteran whose learning and skill it will not be easy for his 
younger associates to equal. Mr. Merivale’s translation of Si 
Balaam is, we think, one of his very ablest efforts. Fault may be 
found with one or two of the renlerings. ‘The satire of ** his 
givings rare, save farthings to the poor,” is, for instance, inale- 
quately rendered by “ parcus dandi sed mitis egenis;” but it is 
throughout a masterly composition, in a style which our Latin 
verse-writers have seldom attempted, and exhibits the thorough 
acquaintance with Roman life which we should expect from the 
historian of Rome under the Empire. We quote the conclud- 


scholars. 


ing lines :— 

“Tn Britain’s Senate he a seat obtains, 

And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 
My lady falls to play; so bad her chance, 

He must repair it; takes a bribe from France ; 
The House impeach, Coningsby harangues ; 
The Court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, son, and daughter, Satan, are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown ; 
The Devil and the King divide the prize, 

And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies.” 

“ Mox et Romulei scamnum affectare senatus, 
Vendere se dominis: conjux cortare fritillo 
Interea, nec fausta Venus; sibi consulit ipse 
Attonitus, pretioque inhiat, donisque Phrahatis. 
O utinam non tanta viro riducia diris 
Esset in Arsacidis! mox defert Regulus, audit 
Curia clamantom, vultumque avertit Atrides ; 
Fit reus, et gladium jam porrigit Arria tristis. 
Debentur swvis cum conjuge filius Umbris, 
Nataque; quamque magis stupuit, res denique fiseo 
Quod superest ; Princeps damnosaque Tartara lucrum 
Inter se faciunt ; moriens, Crispine, Deorum 
Increpitas numero, detestarisque Lavernam.” 


i 


Mr. Hodgson has omitted about as many pieces as he has added. 
If we are ever disposed to question the propriety of his decisions, 
it is because we cannot help regretting the disappearance of one 
or two famous names from the list of contributors. An editor may 
sometimes consider the authorship as well as the absolute merit of 
the pieces of which he has to judge. A collection of Cambridge 
verses might well have included some of the lighter labours of 
such a man as Donaldson, even though they may be intrinsically 
inferior to the production of less eminent scholars; and room, we 
think, might still have been found for the four lines which bear 
the initials of Arthur Henry Hallam. We are sorry also to miss 
Mr. Merivale’s fragment of /7yperion. It has been withdrawn, 
we suppose, at the wish of the author, who has since completed 
his translation of the poem. But the verses were singularly feli- 
citous, and we should have been glad to see them retained in guch 
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an accessible shape, a5 a specimen of the perfect success with which 
a great master can pat into classical form the thoughts of one of 
the most romantic of poets. 

Reserving the respect due to great names, which may be 
satisfied at a small sacrifice of space, we would counsel Mr. 
Hodgson to make more extensive changes than he seems inclined 
to do. ‘Little Bo-peep,” et hoe genus omue (always excepting Por- 
son’s matchless iambics) may well disappear on some future occasion, 
though it would have been ungracious in a new editor to displace 
the special favourites of his predecessor. Five-and-twenty years 
ago it was justly considered a great feat of ingenuity to put into 
passable verse things so incongruous as nursery rhymes, but the 
direction thus indicate! has since then been followed to more 
serious and useful purposs. ‘To express in language which Virgil 
or Horace might have usel the sentiment an the philosophy of 
such a poet as Teanyson is the triumph of our newest scholar- 
ship. This thorough mastery over au acquired language is really 
a great achievement, an 1 the compositions in which it is displayed 
have a far higher value thaa belongs to the more faultlessly 
classical productions of the older generation of versifiers. Not a 
few of the pieces in the Arundines, though creditable exercises 
enough, seem to us to lack the distinguishing merits both of the 
old school ani the new. Others which we should be sorry to see 
displaced yet admit of improvement, especially in the important 
respect of faithfulness. ‘Cake, for instance, the first seven lines 
of Lord Lytteiton’s 7 wre: 

“There lies a vale iz Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 
The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, nd creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, s/ow/y drawn. On either hand 
The lawas and meovbw ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook, falling thro’ the clov'’n ravine 
In cataract aster cataract to the sea.” 





‘Est Ida in media vallis, quot Ionia valles 

Alma fovet, forma saperans. Ibi saltibus harent, 
Et lonti fluitant inter pineta vapores. 

At gravidos multis decorant pendentia prata 
Floribus hine illinc montes;: rivusque reductas 
Desilit in rupes, reboat que anfractibus imis, 
Oceani longingua petens.” 

The reader will observe that the phrases italicized are omitted 
or slurred over in the translation. They are doubtless very diffi- 
cult, but it is exactly by the success, with which such difficulties 
are overcome that the value of the whole performance must be 
estimated. No obstacle should be insuperable to such a scholar as 
Lord Lyttelton, anl we are disappointed if, when he undertakes 
such a poem as Zune, he does not grapple with all. 

It is a question worth considering whether admission should not 
be given to some original compositions. Otherwise the art may 
suffer. The great reputations of former days were thus won ; now 
no one writes original verses except when his powers are imma- 
ture, and under the depressing influence of a set subject. It is 
obvious that the highest stanlard of excellence can never be 
reached in a translation, and the difficulties with which our 
scholarship delights to deal, however successfully overcome, inter- 
fere especially with perfect grace and fluency of versifieation. 

It is humiliating to Oxford men to see the Aruudines reach a 
sixth edition, while their owa Avthologia remains out of print. 
That collection was certaia!ly not very successful, but there are 
that would not discredit the Univer- 
sity. Why should not the learned professor of Latin, who is no 
mean proficient in the art, takethe moutter in hand? Le will find 
helpers enough, not only in acalemie preciacts, but in the world 
without, where many a man in maturer years, and amidst graver 
eares, still turns with fon ness to the muses which he loved in his 
youth, 


abuadant materials for one 


TITLE MAGAZINES. 

Tur old magazines are more nearly up to time than the new ones, 
fraser and Blackwood having articles on Lord Palmerston, while 
the Cornhill and Muemillan have not. Blackwood's, though 
favourable in appearance, is not so in reality. ‘The writer declares 
that for twenty years of his official life Lord Palmerston was no 
one, was indeed always bracketed with Wilson Croker, that it was 
to him the Duke applied his celebrated sentence, “There is 
no mistake, there shall be no mistake,” that he was a man of 
“ diplomatic shiftiness,” that he ‘* won the foremost place in his 
Sovereign’s councils by something very like foul play,” that he 
had resolved to fight America on the Trent question, and gave 

ray to Mr. Gladstone, and that he was determined to fight for 
Denmark, but surrendered his own convictions to the same influ- 
ence. We need not pause to discuss the justice of these assertions, 





which come from Tories, yet are based on a deliberate conceal- 
ment of the Tories’ great fact, that England is a monarchy, but 
pass on to the assertion that a very large section of the Liberal 
party was bound not to Liberalism, but to him individadly. ‘That 
is the statement upon which the hopes of the Tories now rest, the 
one upon which future politics depend, and the one which 
before March we shall be able to accept or to disprove. 
Meanwhile the fact remains that officials calculate on a defec- 
tion of only ten members as a pre-arranged consequence of 
Lord Palmerston’s removal. Fraser’s notice is a mass of anecdotes, 
all tending to deepen the impression that Lord Palmerston was a 
real humourist, a man whose geniality was not assumed, and that 
he was in foreign politics far from being arash man. ‘They have 
been so widely quoted that we shall extract but two, preferring 
this very good bon mot which was not Lord Palmerston’s. ‘ Lis 
predilection for the Emperor did not outlast the appropriation of 
Nice and Savoy; and he thoroughly enjoyel the joke (Lord 
Houghton’s, we believe) at Cambridge House, on a French 
Secretary's saying, and his way to the refreshment-room, ‘ Je vais 
prendre quelque chose,’—‘ Vous avez raison: c'est lhabitude de 
votre pays.’” The two are— 

“Tt was mentioned to him that his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
George Lewis, had been writing letters to Notes and (Qveries on ‘The 
Wakefulness of Geese.’ ‘ The wakefulness of geese! Why the Oppo- 
sition will think he means them; and (what is worse) they may say 
they are the geese that saved the Capitol.'.—A couple were ceusure.| for 
going to country houses without an invitation.’ ‘Don't be hard on 
them,’ was his suggestion, ‘for if they waited to be invited, they mig!t 
go nowhere.’ ” 

The essayist says Lord Palmerston’s steady support of ‘Varkey 
was due to fears for the overland route, but he should have a lded 
a curious peculiarity of his mind. IIe really believed not only that 
it was possible to regenerate the Ottoman Empire, but that the 
Ottoman Government was regenerating itself—a blunler dus to 
the fixed habit of reasoning from the things he had seen to the 
things he could not see, and one which through life influence t his 
policy. Ue was the more willing perhaps to believe it, be- 
cause his faith strengthened one of his few prejudices—his 
detestation of Russia, but it was a genuine fait mnever- 
theless. We question very much whether, with all his vast 
experience, he ever truly realized to his mind the condition of 
the Asiatic world, whether he would not have failed utterly in an 
office for which he seemed in many ways peculiarly fitted—te 
Indian Secretariat. He was not capable of giving a mistaken sanc- 
tion to the annexation of a province, but he was capable of issuing a 
peremptory order that Hindoos should bury their dead as a sani- 
tary measure, and so causing a revolution, ‘The essayist, by the 
way, repeats the curious assertion of the Hrovom/st, that Lord 
Palmerston had unusual feeling for language. [le may have had, 
and he certainly liked to see language clear, but his speeches were 
often wretchedly slipshod, and his despatches though goo. are not 
models of style. This is a bit of history :— 

“His first acceptance of high office was related by himsolf the year 
before last, apropos of a bet said to have been made and won by the late 
Mr. Milnes, the father of Lord Houghton, a man of remarkable abilities 
and acquirements, although somewhat of an idler in his youth. Ho was 
lounging in a club when he overheard a college friend saying that some- 
thing was as unlikely as ‘Bob Milnes becoming Cimacellor of the 
Exchequer.’—' And why should I not become Chancvilor of the Ex- 
chequer ?’—‘ Simply because the odds are a thousand to one against 
you,’—‘ Will you lay a thousand to one?’— Yes, in tens.’—‘ Done !’— 
The bet was regularly booked—ten thousand pounds to ten. When 
Perceval wrote to Mr. Milnes to offer him the Chaneellorship of the 
Exchequer, he enclosed the offer with a ten-pound note to his friend.” 

The refusal therefore involved also the loss of ten thousand 
pounds, an oddly incidental proof of English official di-interested- 
ness. Jraser has little else of merit, and a bit of wretched 
rubbish called The Wishes’ Shop”; while in Blackrood there 
is but one other paper which is not a continuation, and that isa 
smashing letter, wonderfully clever, apparently from Charles 
Lever, about the absurdity of Fenianism. 

The Cornhill is dull, the padding, always excepting a very vivid 
though slightly raw sketch of the “Holy Fair of Hurdwar,” 
being below the average, but Macmillan is full of good papers. 
Mr. Ludlow breaks into eloquence over the last and greatest of 
American Presidents, and Mr. Kingsley completes bis stirring 
story of ‘* Eyre’s Australian Exploration.” Moved by some whim 
or another, he quits his subject for an incidental side sketch, and 
gives us this, which if ever a page of a magazine were worth a 
shilling, is worth it :— 

“Allow me to tell an anecdote in illustration. I was staying in an 
Australian country house once, in the far west,—a real Australian 
country house, where the kangaroos came skippingg and staring, and 
gandering past the dining-room windows; where the opossums held 
high jinks and murdered sleep in the shrubberies every night ; where 
the native cats stowed themselves under your bed until you had gone 
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to sleep, and then proclaimed their case against an ungrateful world in 
a noise which might be achieved in an inferior degree by a wicked old 
tom cat, carefully trained by a howling ape and a hyena ;—a house with 
a flower-garden, at the bottom of which was a lake on which no one was 
allowed to fire a shot, and which swarmed all through the burning 
summer’s day with teal, widgeon, great cranes, pelicans, black swans, 
and purple water-hens ;—a house in which the scorpions came tittle, 
tittle, tittle, along the passage. looked in at the library door to see how 
you were getting on, and then packed themselves away under the door- 
mat; where enormous centipedes came from under the fender at a 
terrific pace, eight inches long, twenty legs a side, struck with a sudden 
uncontrollable impulse to walk up the leg of your trousers, and see 
what that was like ;—a house where some one was always going to bed 
after breakfast, and ‘coming down’ as fresh as paint, just out of his 
bath, to an eight o’clock dinner ; where you slept all day, and went out 
a-fishing as soon as the night was dark enough ; where your papers 
were the Spectator and the Ji/lustrated London News, and one’s drink 
weak claret and water ;—a real old 100,000 acre, two thousand a year, 
Australian country house, in short.” 


Was Mr. Henry Kingsley ever an animal, we wonder, and if so, 
what animal? It must have been one which other animals were not 
afraid of, or he could not have watched them all so closely, and 
one which other animals could not easily chase away, and also 
one human beings could form relations with. Clearly he was a 
colley dog, and even then it is hard to see how he ever learned to 
know the sound a scorpion makes as he moves along, for a dog 
won't look at that evillest specimen of created nature. There is 
also what we dare say is a very good paper on ‘“ ‘Trades’ Unions” 
by Mr. Thomas Hughes, only as the bin'er has omitted to insert 
it we can only warrant its goodness as a flying guess. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_>——_ 

We have received from Messrs. L. Prang and Co., Boston, Massachu- 
setts, a vory fine engraving of the late President Abraham Lincoln, 
“copied by permission from the original picture by Matthew Wilson, 
now in the possession of the Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary to the 
Navy.” It gives the expression contained in the best photographs, and 
we think something more also. There is the broad and lofty forehead, 
the lucid, patient, melancholy eye, the enormous ear, and kindly 
careworn face narrowing down towards the chin, which we all know 
so well. But the power of calm judgment in the face is greater than 
in any of the photographs, and its greater scale necessarily makes it 
a much finer work of art. 

Stray Leaves from Parnassus—Poems. By W. B. Baker. Printed by 
the author, at his office, Stockton-on-Tees. (Allan and Co.)—We can- 
not look at Mr. Baker's pleasant photograph, which is prefixed to this 
volume, and say anything harsh of the contents. Mr. Baker has beon 
busily engaged on the press all his life, himself constituting the sole 
literary staff of the Stockton Herald, and these poems were composed, 
often at the printer's call, for the poets’ corner of that paper. Well, they 
occupied it gracefully, and uo doubt the subscriber's eyo rested upon 
them with satisfaction, as they made their weekly appearance in the 
accustomed place. Whether they will be equally accepted en masse in this 
fastidious age is not so certain; if this should not be the case, the 
author will, we dare say, find consolation in attributing the result to a 
morbid appetite for literary stimulants and the decay of a pure and 
healthy taste. 

Mildred’s Wedding. 3 vols. By Francis Derrick, author of the 
Kiddle-a- Wink. (Warne.)—This is a sensation novel of the old- 
fashioned school. The scene is laid on the Cornish coast, the physical 
and moral aspects of things are in keeping throughout the story—wild 
and weird-like. We have old families with the local mark of Tre and 
Pol, and grey old mansions, 

“Over which there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ;” 
—mysterics without ond, and murders, and personations, and at the end 
a general chassez-croisez of rightful and wrongful heirs. But granted 
extravagant incidents and unnatural people, granted ladies who let in 
robber chiefs to their fathers’ houses, admirals who inveigle their elder 
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brothers on board ship and substitute pressed men for them, somnam- 
bulists who make discoveries and write them down unconsciously for the 
benefit of plotters, secret prisoners, secret wills, and secret Marriages, — 
granted all this, we have no reason to complain of the story ; the luria 
atmosphere is well maintained, the language is picturesque, and the 
interest does not flag. Only at the end, whon everybody turns out to» 
be related to everybody else, it would be useful to have a genealogical 
tree to refer to ; it is almost impossible to make out the degrees of kin, 
at least without such an amount of labour as no reader of fiction expects 
to have imposed upon him or her. The story is told in her old age by 
the somnambulist. She relates how she was transformed into a sort of 
witch-child in early life through the mysteries of the old house in 
which she was brought up, having been entrusted by her father to the 
care of the two aristocratic ladies who inhabited it under an awful 
shadow, how her father had injured these ladies, how they determined 
to avenge themselves, and how they were frustrated, and thus takes the 
reader through the startling incidents at which we have hinted toa 
conclusion, the happiness of which is only marred by a butcher’s bill of 
two killed and one missing. 

The Pillar of Fire ; or, Israel in Bondage, By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 
(Virtue Brothers.)—This is one of the many well-moeant attempts to 
convey instruction through the medium of fiction that read more 
dreary than the dreariest manual. Syrian princes and others are 
employed to pass to the reader in a series of letters all the information 
that the author has collected on the subject of Egyptian antiquities in 
the time of Moses. The whole of the Scripture narrative is done into 
Johnsonese English by these unhappy correspondents, and supplemented 
by voluminous extracts from modern authors. Moreover, the Queen of 
Tyre and the King of Damascus are supposed to take an interest in 
modern controversy ; the latter is gravely informed by his son that the 
death of Joseph took place, not seventy years, as he had supposed, but 
sixty-five, before the birth of Moses, and so the number of years in the 
prophecy, &c. Here isa specimen of the style in which Moses addresses 
his friend Sesostris; he has just discovered that he is not the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter :—“ Since writing the foregoing, my dear Sesostris 
—for such is the familiar title, notwithstanding the present difference in 
our rank and position, that you condescendingly permit me to make uso 
of in addressing you—” This sort of writing is really more incongruous 
than the old pictures of the patriarchs in the costume of the last cen- 
tury, and as the present work is only the commencement of a series, wo 
think it necessary to enter a vigorous protest. 

Davis and Lee. A protest, &e. By P. C. Centz, Barrister. (Mitchell.) 
—This pamphlet would be calculated to do much more harm than good 
to the persons it professes to serve, if it were likely to have any influence 
at all. It contains an exaggerated and offensive assertion of State 
rights. Now if the Yankees, a8 the author delights to call the Nortke 
erners, have made up their minds on anything, it is on the subject of 
State rights as opposed to Union rights, and if they were much plagued 
with pamphlets of this kind they would be quite capable of proceeding 
to extremities with the late Confederate President by way of reply. 
At present it seems likely that he will be jugé, damné, et gracie like the 
Duchess of Berri, tried and condemned under the treason clause of the 
Constitution, the plea of State allegiance being disallowed as unknown to 
the law, pardoned on the ground of the doubt in which the question is 
involved, and the difference of opinion that in the past has prevailed 
upon the subject. 

The Anthropological Review. October. (Trubner).—Those Ishmael- 
ites of science, the Anthropologists, are ve ry angry with a number of 
people this quarter. They are displeased with the historians who do 
not take into consideration the race-influence in writing history, it is 
their law of life to be at war with the clergy, and poor Mr. Lecky is 
roughly handled for not being severe enough upon these degraded 
beings; but the vials of their wrath are mainly reserved for the British 
Association, which now is doing all in its power to retard the advance- 
ment of science, inasmuch as it declined at the last meeting to set apart 
a separate section for anthropology. Perha ps some consideration for 
other people’s feelings and some moderation in expressing difference of 
opinion, might lead to an increase of influence in the case of this particu- 
lar department of science, without in any way compromising the cause 
of truth and progress. 


—_} 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—On Iron Shipbuilding, by William 
Fairbairn; Fasti Sacri, by Thomas Lewin; Recreations 
of a country Parson; History of England, by Wiliiam 
Massey ; The Kabbalah, by C. D. Ginsburg. 


Part I. 


Wilsen. 


Jackson, Walford, and Co.—Benaiah, by Mrs. Webb. 
Trubner and Co.—Piesent Religion, by 8. 8. Henne ll. 


Macmillan and Co.—Prehistoric Man, by Daniel 


Tes PATENT VICTORIA DIP 
J CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 
and KEQUIRING NO SNUFFING, are sold by alt 
Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by PALMER 

| aud CO., Green street, Bethnal Green. 
N.B.—Original Patentees of the MU TALLIC WICK 








Sampson Low, Son, aud Co.—Kssays, by Montaigne; 
Transatlantic Sketches; Pictures of Society; Watt's 
Divine and Moral Songs. 

Richard Bentley—History of the American War, by 
Lieut-Col. Fietcher; the Cypresses. 2 vols. 

Edmonston at.d Douglas—Social Life in Former Days, 
by E. D. Dunbar. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Waterloo, a Story of the Hun- 
dred Days. 

Bell and Daldy—Common Woids with Curious Deri- 
vations, by Archdeacon Smith; Verses New and Old, by 
A. Munby. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—Mathematical Writings, by D. 
F. Gregory. 

Williams and Norgate—Late, but Not Too late, by A. 
Barnett. 

Frederick Warne and Co.Reminiscences of a Raven, 

Ly J. Greenwood. 


This unrivalled starch is 


scientific men of the age 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 

TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


' 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be} 4) 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent jand Spices, carriage free to any railway station or market 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


|} CANDLE; manufacturers of Composite and other 
candles. 





STARCH GretaL NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
“ 7 

| —All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 

| Strong to Fine Black Tea, ls. 6d., 28., 23. 6d., to 34. per 

pound. The most delicious black tea the world produces 

{is pow only 33. 6d. per pound, Rich, rare, choice coffee, 

| 1s, 4d., Is. Gi, 1s. 84. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 

| Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, B.C. 
price-curreut free. Sugars at market prices. 

>HILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 

their own vans, within eight miles, and send teas, colfees, 


town in England, if to the value of 4's. - 
PHILLIPS and CO. haveno agents or any connection 
| with any house in Worcester or Swausea, 
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7 
ENDERS, STOVES, 
F and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
equested before finally deciding, to visit wi LLIAM 
rerul TON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 


s. BUR te 0 “ 
rs f FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
aeIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 

SMO: as cannot be approached elsewhere, 


FIRE-IRONS, | 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLasra, Mopkraror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, andGlass. SraTvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





‘MONGERY, : 
-— _ variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exq 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu orna- 
ments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
%s. to £5 128.; steel fenders, £3 33. to £11; ditto, with 
re olu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney- 


rich orm } 
1 5s. to £100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the 
ayy The BURTON and ali other PATENT 


STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 


ness of the sales. 














Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 50 0 
Nickel electro silver handies, any} 


ia 
8./f2]s 
4 € 5 s ae 
Ivory Handles. aa zr 2 
=! = 4 
2&|sa/3 
& a 
! 
led.|s.d s. d. 
$}-inch ivory handles ......+0.-..12 0/9 6/4 6 
at inch fine ivory handles .. .15 O|ll 6] 4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles....../18 0 4 O15 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles....... ocd 0 {19 O17 6 
4-inch finest African ware handles. a 0 ~ ° 4 6 
itto, with silver ferules......++.. 4 (34 26 
Ditto 43 O17 6 
0 
0 ly 








pattern....++ eerecececcores eeee 25 0 (19 6 

Silver handles of any pattern....../84 0 |54 21 0 
and Horn Handles.—Knives 

— and Forks per Dozen. s. d./ ed. ] a. d. 
White bone handles .........- cove fl 0} 8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles........ enon 21 O17 O] 4 6 
Black horn rimmed shoulders ....j17 0 [id O] 4 0 
Bitto, very strong riveted handles.'12 0 | 90/3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases aud otherwise, and of tle new plated 


fish carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON invitesinspection of his stock 

of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. Each 

article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 

ure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 

rie, from whom William § Burton imports them 


direct. 

Clocks, from 
Candelabra, from.... 
Bronzes, from ....+. 


+e =73.61.to £25 0s. Od. 
13s. 6. to £16 10s. Od. per pair. 
188. Od. to £16 16s. Od, 


eeteee 


Lamps, moderateur, 
TOM. .seeeeecees 6s. Od. to £9 Os. Od. 
Pure Colza Oil...... 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of St+r- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe—lor GENTLEMEN, the FASHIONS for the 
SEASON, for the promenade or demi-dress—Superfine 
frock coats, with rich silk breast facings, or morning 
coats of superfine Melton cloths, the charge for the 
former being 34 to 44 guineus; for the latter, 24 to 34 
guineas. For negligé purposes, morning coats with 
Pocket flaps at the waist, also the negligé juckets; these 
are of Meiton, fancy coatings, Angola aud Cheviots, the 
Prices from 253. to 4 guineas, ‘The Angolas and 
Cheviots are also made in suits, at prices from 2 to 4 
guineas ; evening dress, black cloth of the finest quality, 
For overcoats,—Melion, Beaver, aud Witney cloths, from 
2 to 8 guineas. For young gentlemen from eight years 
of age—The morning coat und negligé jacket; also suits 
of Angola aud Cheviot, the prices aceording to size, 
commencing at 31s. 6d. the suit. For boys, from four 
years of age—The knuickerbocker aud Highland costume 
of black velvet, or fine cloth for dress, and of Angolas 
and Cheviots for morning, the price of the first size 
kuickerbocker, 1 guinea the suit. For overcoats—Mel- 
ton, Beaver, and Witney cloths, from 1 to 2 guineas 
exch. Foreigners aud visitors to London, Manchester, 
&nd Liverpoul, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ garments 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosely 
street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Ready 

_ Remedy.—When winter sets in the human con- 
Stitution undergoes many trials, from some of which 
disease will sy Ting, unless the blood repelled from the 
Surface of the body fiuds organs capable of receiving it 
and secretions adapted to consume it. ‘This preservative 
tnd Js admirauly displayed by proper doses of 
olloway's Pills, which relieve the liver, kidneys, and 
dowels from undue congestion by immediately augment- 
ig their secre ions, aud so diveiting any surplus 
quantity of blood from a situation where its continued 
presence must be mischievous. With these Pills, aud 
ee perusal of their accompanying directions, 
os cere | great Judgment nor much experieuce is required 
— uct eVen the delicate through the wying time of 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &o, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 


cuted. 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Kavelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabiuets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post tree. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 








Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 


ARTIFICIAL TEErH. Important improvement, and 


great reduction in prices. 
M R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introluced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ‘They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, and Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 


Consultation free. 3 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION—POST FREE. 


G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
x TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
Purpose of natural masticators. 

These 'leeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
8 prings, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 HarLey street, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry EstaB.isument :—64 (late 36) LupGare Hite 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke streer Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every casa they unuder- 
take. 


URE of DISEASE of the CHEST by 
J Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From 
Mr. Thomas Wiles, Market Deeping:—** Your valuable 
Wafeis are very efficient for Chest Diseases. IL have 
tried them myself, and recommended them to several 
friends, and proved their beneticial eifects.—f. Wi Les.” 
They give instant relief, and rapidiy cure asthma, con.. 
sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. Price 1s. l4d., 23. 9d., 4s, Gd. and Lls. per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, beys to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, aud tue public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which fur excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of differeut degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesaie Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 Johu street, New 
York ; und at 37 Gracechurch strest, London, 

SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKLNS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNILTED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 

LEYS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Urder of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 

















‘THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM. 


Offices—1 Dale strest, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 


PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 185). 





Year. Fire P. Life F Invested Funts. 
1851 .. £54,305 .. ., £27,157 oe .. £502,824 
1856 .. 222,979 2. 4. 72,781 oe oe 821,061 
1861 .. 369,130 .. .. 135,974 «2 «21,311,905 
1864 .. 742,674 ee 236,244 .. .. 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are 
adwitted, 


M? TUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
i TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 185 )), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garlen, LEND3 MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £50), to ba 
repaid by instalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. ‘The large capital of this association enables it 
to plete its tr ti without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observel. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. ; Forms sent free on receipt of 











i” aad 

The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
a house by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 

terms most advantageous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Se>retary. 

I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v», 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 


the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bortles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Fstablished upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 











psenEe. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 34. 53., aud 10s. cach. Lozeages in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 





TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS'’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachie, and a geutle stimalant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrrns, 

Tho public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perris’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors , 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
1 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to bs 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 

they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 

superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 

not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till §. 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New ond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co." is 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 





HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 

health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aud 





Spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, aud gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Pace 23. 94. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for “ KOWLAND’S ODONTO.” 
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HE IMPORT and EXPORT FRESH 
PROVISION COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. 
8,900 Shares ure reserved for Australia, the placing of 
which has been undertaken bya gentleman of position 

in Sydney. 

10s. per Share payable on Application, and 10s, on 

Allotment. 
Calls not to exceed £2, at no less intervals than Three 
Months. 
Direcrors.—In England. 

Sir Arthur William Buller,.M.P., 20 Queen's gate terrace, 
South Kensington, W. 

Matthew Henry Marsh, Esq., M.P., Westbury park, 
Wiltshire, and Queensland. 

Frederick Jennings, Esq., 70 Cannon street West (late 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Council). 

John Randon Worcester, Esq. (Messrs. Wilson, Worces- 
ter, and Co., 70 Cannon street, West), Ravensbourne 
park, Lewisham, 

Graham E. H. Manners Sutton, Esq., Nutfield, Surrey. 

William T. S. Ovkes, Esq. (Messrs. Oakes, Brothers, and 
Co. 26 Nicholas lane, London), Rutland Lodge, 
Keusington. 

Alexander Calder, Esq., Director of the Marine Invest- 
ment Company (Limited), Charlwood road, Putney. 

F. R. De La Trehonnais, Esq., Bickley park, Kent. 

Richard Jones, Msq., (Messrs. Jones and Leishman), 29 
Botolph lane, Managing Director. 

Guay C, Steet, Esq, M.R.C.S,, 21 Mydieliou square, 

LC. 


Tn Australia. 
V’. J. C, Wildash, Esq.. of Sydney. 
Tie Hon. C. Ellis, of Queensland. 
(With power to add.) 
Pankers—The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 
Nicholas lane, E.C 
Auditors— 
Solicitors—Messrs. Kimber and Ellis, Gresham House 
and Lancaster place. 

Brokers—Messrs. Barry and Co., 7 Birchin lane, 
Secretary—Frederick Bryant, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—6 Martin's lane, Cannon street, 

E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The formation of this Company has arisen from the 
ce mbined efforts of some gentlemen who last year 
fo1med themselvés into a private association, with the 
¥ ew of finding out the best method of preserving meats, 
se «8 to supply our home markets with provisions ex- 
p: rted from those countries where they are produced in 
excess of the local demand. The résult of their efforts 
has led to the adoption of the process patented by Mr, 
Richard Jones, by which animal food (beef, mutton, 
poultry, &c.) may be preserved in a fresh raw state, for 
an indefinite period of time, and under ali circumstances 
of climate and temperature. f 

Those gentlemen have consented to make over to this 
Company, for the sum of £32,000, the whole of their 
interest, which consists Of all the home and foreign 
patents, which they have secured ata great expense (with 
the exception of the one for America, which the paten- 
tee has reserved), together with the valuable freehold 
land, consisting of above 16 acres, and the new factory 
and apparatus recently erected thereon, situated near 
Rainham, in Essex, on the Tilbury and Southend Rail- 
way. 
The former proprietors have agreed to invest £20,000 
in the shares of this Company, and as 3,00) shares are 
already reserved for Australia, it will appear that half 
the capital has already been placed. 

A gentleman now on his passage to Australia has 
been vested with authority to form a Bvuard in that 
colony, toact in concert with the Home Directory, and 
an arrangement has been made for supplying the Muro- 
pean market with beef and mutton at prices which will 
enabie the poorest ciasses of the population to become 
consumers, and fiom the well-known fact that cattle of 
the finest quality can there be obtained at almvst nomi- 
mal prices, there is reason to believe the protit will be 
highly remunerutive to the shareholders. 

The factory nixy be inspected by a special order rom 
Mr. R. Jones, 29 Botolph lane. Samples of the meat 
may be seen at the Company's Temporary Uflices, 6 
Martin’s lane, where the Articles of Associxtion can be 
read, and Prospectuses obtained, as weil as at the 
Brokers of the Company, Messrs, Barry aud Co., 7 
Birchin lane; at the Agra and Masterman’s Bank, 
Nicholas lane ; and at tie Solicitors’. 

Applications for shares must be accompanied by the 
payment of a deposit of 10s. per share, which will be 
received by the Agra and Mastermau’'s Bank, 34 Nicho- 
las lane, Lombard street. In the eveut of no allot- 
ment being made, the deposit will be returned in full; 
should a less number of shares be allotted than are 
applied for, the de; osit will, so far as requived, be appro- 
priated towards the payment due upon allotinent. 

Botolph lane, Oct 4, 1865. 

*,* The Company's Works are now in operation, with 
shipping orders in the course of execution, and the 
Company are prepared to supply any quantity of Pre- 
served Meat and Poultry that may be required. 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—CERTIFICATES of DEBENTURE. 
The COUPONS from the above Certiticates of Deven- 
ture due 15th November will be PAID at the CON- 
SOLIDATED BANK (Limited), aud must be left two 
clear days at the Offices of the Company for examination. 
If sent by post a cheque for the amount will be re- 
mitted in course. 
5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria strect, Westmisier; 
or 26 Throgmorion street, London, E.C., October, 1865. 
HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
$4 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable securities. 
Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 











By order of the Board, 
FRED. G, BONE, Secretary. 

















HE CITY OFFICES COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £290,000. Mortgage Debertures, 
£300,000. 
DIEEcrors. 
H. F. L. Astley, Esq. (Messrs. Astley and Co.) 
Thomas Dakin, Esq. (Alderman.) 
Charles Ellis, Esq. (Lloyd’s.) 
James Levick, Esq., King’s Arms yard. 
Edward Masteriman, Esq., Nicholas lane. 
Edward Warner, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. James Stuart-Wortley. 
Bankers—The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 
Nichelas lane. 
Secretary—G. W. Benwell, Fsq. 


This Company is now issuing a limited number of 
Debenture Bonds for 3, 5, and 7 years, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly 
in sums of £10, £200, £400, and £800 each. 

The funds of the Company have been advan'ageously 
invested in first-class freehold and long leasehold pro- 
perty in the City of London, which with the unpaid 
capital of £800,000 afford the most ample security for all 
the Debentures proposed to be issued. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
had at the temporary Offices of the Company, 70 Corn- 
hill, E.c. 

N.B.—These Debentures will be received from share- 
holders in payment of any future calls. 





6, 64, and 7 per CENT. DEBENTURES. 
TH BRITISH HONDURAS COM- 
PANY (Lim ted). 

Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 
Subscribed, £86,840. 
Paid-up, £06,837 15s. 

This Company was formed rather more than six years 
ago; the dividends have average above 7 per cent. per 
annum free of income-tax (the last two being at the rate 
of 8 per cent.), end the reserve fund amounts to LIL per 
Ceut. on the paid-up capital. 

A limited number of Debentures for three, four, and 
five yeurs, bearing interes: at 6, 64, and 7 per cent. per 
annum according to term, and secured on the uncalled 
capital as well as the land and plant of the Company, are 
now offered to the public. The remaining unallotted 
Shares (about 2,590) are also offered; 10s. per share to 
be paid on application, aud 10s. on allotment; further 
calls, if made, not to exceed 2Us. per share, at intervals 
of not less than three months. 

Applications for Debentures and Shares to be made to 
the Secretary, Mr. William Heriot, at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 2 Great St. Helen’s London, E.C., or 
through Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, Hauburys, aud Lloyd, 
the Bankers of the Company, and the National Bauk of 
Scotland, at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Further information and forms of application may be 
had of the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, 
J. R. ROBERTSON, Chairman. 

2 Great St. Heleu’s, London, £.C., Ovtober, 186 5. 
MUHE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited). 

CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION, 
Drrecrors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, [sq., Chairman. 

JOB CAUDWELL, Esq, F.R.S L., Deputy Chairinan. 
Captain George Bayly. | The Rev. Robert Mayuire, 
Francis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. M.A. 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynhan. 

General Manager.—ifubert Geo, Grist, Ms7., I°.3.S. 

Resident Actuary.—George 8. Horsusi!, Esq. ALA. 


NEW aud IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been intruiuced by this Company with marked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted secur 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cart. per annum. 

DEBENTURES, with Monthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of uilding Societies (but tree from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and witudrawable at any ume, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a sate and per- 
manent means of employing capital, may obtain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Suilliags 
on application, and Tea Suillings onallotmeut. Dividend, 
7$ per ceut. per annum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 
getically, required, On liberal ters, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBERY GEO. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Oitices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. 











REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — 
Homeopathic practitioners, and the medical pro- 
fession generally, recommend COCOA as being tie most 
healtiiful of ali beverages. When the doctrine of 
homaopathy was first troduced into this coun‘ry, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of cocoa eitner 
attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplicd in the crate state, or so unskil- 
fully manufactured a3 to obtain lutle nutice. J. EPPS 
of London, homeopathic chemist, was induced in the 
year 18339 to turn his atiention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaboraie 
machiuery, in being the first to produce an article pure 
in its composition, aud so refined by the perfect tritura- 
tion it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
moustacceptuble to the delicate stomach. For general use 
Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigoratiug, grateful 
breakfast beveraze, with delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, 
in his work ‘*Food and its Adulteration:,” says :— 
Cocoa contains @ great veriety of importint nutriti.e 
principles; every ingredient necessary tv the growih aud 
sustenance of the body.” Aguin, “ As a nutritive, cocla 
stands very much higher tian either Coffee or teu.” 
Di ectious -—I'wo ‘ easpoonfuls of the powder in a break- 
fast Cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Tuin-lined, 
4lb., glb., and Lib. packets, sold by grocers, coufectioners, 
and ciemists. Mach packet is lavelled J. Epps, Homao- 
pathic Chemist, llz Great Russell street; L7y Piccadilly ; 
and 48 Tureadueedle street. 











GAME LICENCES. 


THe COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 

REVENUE hereby give Notice that LISTS con- 
taining the Names of all Persons who have taken out 
LICENCES to KILLand DEAL in GAME in the cur. 
rent year, to 30th September last inclusive, have beeg 
printed for each Excise Collection. 

A Copy thereof may be obtained GRATIS by an 
Person on application at this Office, or at the Offices oe 
the Collector or Supervisor of Inland Revenue, Distri- 
butor or Sub-Distributor of Stamps in the country, b 
whom Licences are issued. “e 

The Commission ¢:s further give Notice that instrue- 
tions have been issued to their Officers to take the 
necessary steps tv prefer informations for penalties 
against all persons fouad in parsuit of or dealing jg 
Game without licence. WM. CORBECT, Secretary. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 

London, 380th October, 1865. 





onneonies <a EEEens 
IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A COM. 
PETITIVE EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES 
will be held by the CIVIL SERVIC COMMISSIONERS 
on MARCH 19:h next, and following days. The Com- 
petition will be open to all natural born subjects of Her 
Majesty, who, on the Ist of March next, shali be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and of good health and 
character. Copies of the Kegulations may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Civil Service Commis. 
sion, London, S.W. 
Ey 
\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—The VACA. 
ve TION will begin on Wednesday, December 
20, and the School will Ri-ASSEMBLE for the follow. 
ing term on Wednesday, January 24. 

For information apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER 
M.A., Head Master; to the Rev, Charles M’Dowall, M.A, 
and to the Rey. IF. R. Drew, M.A., Boacding-House Mas. 
ters, or to 

HENRY ALDRICK, Esyq., Secretary. 


DEBENTURES | BEARING _ IN- 
TERS at 6, 6}, and 7 PER CENT. 


ARC ISSUED LY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security posses -ed by the holders of these Deben- 
tures is tie uncalled Capital of the Company, amount. 
ing to £450,900, aud the freehold ani other securities of 
the Company, upoau which the paid-up capital and 
money received upou Debentures have been advanced 
in the Colony. 

London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1365 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £700,00). 
DiREcrons. 
Chairmau—-Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 

Barn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, E34. M. P. 

George Ireland, hsq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esy. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Direct ors ave prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent, 
res; ectively. 

They are also prepare] to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Coinpany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for partic ilars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No fest Ludia Avenue, Leadenhall 
strvet, Loudon, is.C. 
















order, 
JOIIN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


(ements BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and tue EAS?. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (Que Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head oitice—i4 Moorgate street, Loudon, E.C, 
Branches aud A ze icies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Haukow, Hong Koug, shanghai, Singapore, aad Yuko- 
Lama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills, and grauts 
drafts on its brauches and ageucies asabove. Lt acts as 
the agent of pertics counected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in waking investments in Indian and 
other public securities, electing also the sale thereof 
either at home or alroad. It undertakes their safe 
cuscody and the reveipt of interest or dividends thereyn, 
and receives pay, peusion, and other moueys for remit- 
tance through the Dank Of olierw:se. 

Tue Bank also receives money ou deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the leugth of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 








Spiniepeatiieantinenaiabaiinagis —— 
\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
4 TION (iucorporated by Act of Parliament, 1550), 
14 Russell street, Goveut Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £50, to be 
repaid by instalments exteuding over one, two, or tires 
years. The large c.pital of this association enables it 
to complete its traisactions without delay. No inquuy 
or olfice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Furms seut free on receipt 0 

a directed stamped envelope. a 

The Association also lends money far the purchase ol 
a house by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, 0B 
terms most advantugeous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 
~OIITIO a IE ee ee 
owes AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

CUMVANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Bunsing business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zeulaud, upoa current terms with 
the respective Culoni 











WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
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Sse 
Frontispiece, crown 8yo., cloth, New Edition, 3s. # 


Bas ANATOMY of MELAR- 
: wing its Causes, Consequences, an 

CHOLY: Soe il trations drawn from Ancient 

principally founded on the larger 


Cure. With Anecdotic Illus’ 


Sources, i 
leer rp Burton's Auatomy of Melancholy. 


Londou: Wiui1am Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





UST 
di Reverie. By an AUSTRALIAN. 
“That vast shore wash'd by the farthest sea.” 


—Shakespeare, 


Eighty Pages. Price Is., post free, 1s. 1d. 
F. Auaar, 11 Clement's lane, Lombard street. 





Now ready in 1 vol. crown oie pp. 570, cloth, price 
' : 7s. 6d. 


presen: RELIGION, asa Faith owning 


lowship with Thought. Part I. 
Shy — 4 of “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith.” 


London: TrusNeR and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





T= ART-JOURNAL for NOVEM- 


BER (price 2s. 6d.) coutains Three Line Kugrav- 
ings, Viz:— 
1. OPHELIA. By C. Cousen, after A. Hughes. 
2. SUSPENSE. By H. Bourne, after A, Johnston. 
3. The VALE of HEATHFIELD. By W. B. Cooke, 
after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
y incipal Literary Contributions include 
Tis onte Deviees and Badges. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
Illustrated. 
Ecclesiastical Art Manufactures. 
Cutts, B.A. Illustrated. 
German Paiuters: Alfred Rethel. By J. B. Atkiuson. 
Illustrated. 


By the Rev. E. L. 


Charles Lamb and Samuel Laman Blanchard. By 
Mr. and Mre. S.C. Hall. Illustrated. 
Rockingham China aud the Yorkshire Potteries. Ry 


Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Dyce’s Frescoes in the Houses of Parliament. By T. 
J. Gullick. 
Oil Fresco. 
The Cassel Picture Gallery. 
National Portrait Exhibition. 
The Dublin International Exhibition. 
Mr. W. Cave Thomas's Alar Pictures. 
The French Loan Exhibition. 
Reading Iudustrial Exhibition, &c., &e. 


London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 





On the lst November was published, price 2s., 


No. XI, of the 
T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
A JOURNA™ OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGET and LIFE. 
Conrents. 
Types of Nonconformity. 
The Moral Criticism of the Gospe's. 
Recent Researches in the Roman Catacombs. 
Religion in Sweden. 
Theology in its Relation to Progressive Knowledge. 
Tri: tram's Land of Israel. 
Notices of Books. 
To be had through any bookseller, Advertisements 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 
London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178 Strand, 
W.C.; Wittiams and Noroate, 14 Heurietta street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and at 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. Leipsic: Denicke. Manchester: Joun- 
son and Rawson, Market street. 


MS Oe 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 71. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier and George H. Thomas. 
ConTENTs. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-Day Story. 
Illustration.) 

Chapter LI.—“ Troubles Never Come Alone.” 
LIL.—Squire Hamley'’s Sorrow. 
LIiL.—Unlooked-for Arrivals. 
LIV.—Molly Gibson's Worth is Dis- 

covered. 


(With an 


” 


” 


Making Merry. 
Provincial Medical Charities. 
Costume and Character. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—Continued. 

Chapter VIII.—She Comes between Them. 
” 1X.—She Knows the Truth. 
French Felons. 
The Holy Fair of Hurdwar. 
A Few Thoughts on Keys. 
The Fords of Jordan, 1859. 
Greenwich Hospital. 


Surra, ELper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 

LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 

parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Todian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
—_. on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
mone per annum, payable in advance; speci- 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. 
: 19, New Series, SATURDAY, November 4, price 
d., by post, 7d., coutains:—Letiers from Louise, Queen 
sme Belginns—Anna Paulovaa, Queen of Holland— 
uke of Wellington, Prince of Waterloo (in French)— 
Alexander de Lameth—Simon Pagés—Colonel Charras 
— J. Chempollion-Figeac —Dr. Nélatou — Prince 
ested Napoleon Bonuparte—The Rev. Dr. Croly—W. 
brag Wallace (Letter aud Music)—Sir F. Chautrey— 
rT ge Jones, R.A.,—John Leech.  Lllustratious: 
One Tieinal Sketches by George Jones, R.A., and an 
1 ginal Sketch by John Leech.—The October Part, 
| 2s., by post, 28. 4d., is now ready.—13 Burleigh 
eet, Straud; and all Booksellers aud Newsagents. 








RALIAN GLEANINGS. A 


By Sara 8. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 
Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 
other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 
articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 








Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Mlustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 








Inspection invited. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted 
Price from £8, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





J. and J. COLMAN, 


“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Paize Mepat at the Great Exuupirion, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom 


Their 


26 Cannon Street, London. 











NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Will shortly be published, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


PD uonD DUST. By Exiza Cook. 


London: F. Prrman, 2) Paternoster row, F.C. 








Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt eiges, price 3s. 6d. 


OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
a4 By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a laly, and she declares 
she never found so many nice things in one book before.” 
—Jllustrated Times. 

“ It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sons be welcome...,....These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, 
and enuoblinug.”"—Dritish Standard. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 64. 


HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Engagement. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 1.C. 





Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


rMHE LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. 
Considered especially in Relation to the Divine 
Benevolence. By L. H. Garnvon, Author of “ Life, its 
Nature,” &e. 

“ Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, 
and produces nothing to the world but what is sweet 
and noble.”—ZJilustrated Times. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, .C. 





On November 8, with 7 Illustrations, post 8yo., 6s. cloth. 

GTean GE STORIES of the ANIMAL 
WORLD. A Book of Curious Contributions to 

Natural History, By Joun Tims. 

Grirrira and Farran, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


GC ———— and HUTT have just 
printed a LIST of TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHY, 
and NOVELS, offered very cheap. They are all clean 
and fit for Binding. 
24 Cockspur street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
BAs* CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a lditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Berners 
Street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard aud 


Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes consiautly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
— W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent post 
reo, 














tr DLES.—Her Majesty’s Governme nt 
have adopted for the Military Stations FIEL DS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
shaped Tops, made by J. C. and J. FLELD, who beg to 
caution the public against spurious imitations. ‘Tueir 
Label is on the packets and boxes. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their 
Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLEDS and 


LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London. 
Founded in 1341. 
Patron—!LR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Presideut—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the Terms of Admission to this 
Library, which contains 8),000 Volumes of Aneient aud 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subserip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £5; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to Six. Prospsctus on app’ ication. 
Catalogue (new @dition) just published. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


*[HEATEE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. E. Fat.conen and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON.—Oun Monday, November 6, and during the 
week, will be performed, upon a scale of great magni- 
tude, Shakespeare's Tragedy of KING JOUN. King 
Jobn, Mr. Phelps ; Faleoubridge, Mr. James Anderson ; 
Hubert, Mr. T. Swinbourne; Prince Arthur, Master 
Percy Roselle ; Constance, Miss Atkinson. Otber char- 
acters by Messrs. G. Belmore, A. Rayner, E. Phelps, H. 
Barrett, Maclutyre, Fitzjames, C. Vandenhot, G. Spen- 
cer, Meagreson, C. Harcourt, C. Waruer; Miss #, Fal- 
coner, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, Mrs. Hodson, &c.—Preceded 
by the New and Original Farce by Edmund Falconer, 
eutitled, HUSBAND'S BEWARE. The new and char- 
acteristic scenery by Mr. William Beverley.—Prices ag 
usual. Box office open from 10 to 5 daily. Doors 
opeu at half-past six, the Performances commence at 
seven o'clock. 
TE Ww , , mT. 
INTER EXHIBITION.—The Thir- 
teenth Annual Winter Exhibition of Pictures, the 
contributions of British Artists, is NOW OPIN, at the 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, opposite the Opera 
Col de. Admission, one shilling. Catalogue, six- 
pence. LEON LEFEVRE, Secretary. 


] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Professor Pepper on Polarized Light.—New Serio- 
Comie Ghost Story (J. H. Pepper aud Heary Dircks 
joint inventors). New scene, with the wonderful illusion 
called ‘* Proteus.”—Musical Entertainment by Frederick 
Chatterton, Esy—Lectures by Dr. Donovan aad J. Le 
King, sq. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission, 1s. 


| LOXPO® 

















DUCATIONAL INSTITUTES for 
YOUNG LADIES.— Director, Mr. Axton 


Rocne, Kuight «f the Legion of Honour, Cado 
gardens, S.\., 23 Somerset Sireet, Portman square, W., 
and 16 Cleveland gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

The three establishments will re-open for the 30th 
year on the 15th November. French, English, German, 
Italian, Hisiory, Geography, Astronomy, Singiug, Piano, 
Drawing, Painting, Dancing, &c. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. ROCHE 
Cadogan gardens, S.W. 


a yy. » 

As! INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to TagesneR 

and ~ re Outlitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Stran 








The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of makiug a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 
They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, aud Two large ground-floor Warerooms; 
the whole forming, they Lelieve, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 
HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furuiture sent 





the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 








free by post, on application to HAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, Loudon, W. 
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NEW NOVELS IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of “George 


Geith.” 3 vols. 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. By Epmunp Yarzs. 3 vols. 
RHODA FLEMING. By Georce Merepiru. 3 vols. 
Miss FORRESTER. By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of “The 


Morals of Mayfair.” 3 vols. 


JOHN NEVILLE. By “A Centurion.” 2 vols. 
HALF A MILLION of MONEY. By Enea B. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 3 vols. [November 15. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 


’ 

CHAMBER S’S JOURNAL 

CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER PART, PRICE 7p. 
Tue SLeEpinc CoLLece. Some ELEcTIONEERING EXPERIENCES. 
OcEAN CURRENTS. EartH CuRRENTs. 
AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. Tue VALLEY OF THE SALADO. 
Eaas AND FEATHERS. PHILOSOPHICAL PUZZLEs. 
PorM—ENGLIsH SKIEs. A Marcu upon SNow-Suoes. 
Tur MAIN RIveEr. | Porem—LittLe THIncs. 








A Kinapom witHout A KING. Tae Lerr-Foot SHoe. 

Tue Brack Man: a Legend of Bayswater.| GesturE LANGUAGE. 

Asovut GREAT St. Mary AnD some! TureEeE Curious FUNERALS. 
Lesser St. MARIEs. | Tue Montn: SCIENCE AND ARTs. 


Porm—TueE Drap. PorEM—Poor Anp Ricu. 


Chapters XXIX. to XXXVII. of an Original Romance, called 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 





In elephant folio, strongly bound in half morocco, price 10 guineas. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


THE NERVES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
By JOSEPH SWAN. 
Delineated in a Series of 52 Engraved Plates, with Explanatory Letterpress. 


Re-published by BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


- THE NEW NOVELS. 


AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
the “ Life of Kdward Irving,” &c. 3 vols. 

“* Agnes’ will certainly take a high place among Mrs. 
Gliphant’s writings. It is a beautiful story, full of deep 
human interest.”— Star. 

DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gas- 
coreng, Author of “ Temptation,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A clever story, elegantly written.” —Post. 
FIDES; or, the BEAUTY of MAY- 


BNCE. By Sir Lasce.tes WRaxat, Bart. 3 
Vols. [ Nov. 10. 


ST. OLAVE’S. Cheap Edition. Illus- 
trated by J. E. Mivxars, R.A., 5s., bound. 
Horst and Biackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo., 223. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 


Dickens. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 








Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By 


Antaony TROLLOPE. 2 vols., with 4) Illustrations, 
22s. 

The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 
By Lovis Fievigr. With 25 Ideal Landscapes of 
the Ancient World, designed by Riou; with 208 
Figures of Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Re- 
mains, &c. Translated from the Fourth French 
Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo., 2)s. 

DYCE’'S SHAKESPEARE, 

The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Fdited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. Vol. VIL. 
Price 123. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 
of FLORENCE, From the Marliest Independence 
of the Commune to the [all of the Republic in 1531. 
By Tuomas Apo_pnus TRoLtops. Volumes III. 
and IV., demy 8vo. 30s. (This day. 

WON bya HEAD. A New Novel in 
3 vols. Post 8vo. By Atrrep AusTIN. 

[In a few days. 
In & few diys, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


DRAFTS on My MEMORY. By Lord 


W. Lennox. 


Recently published, demy, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


= ° 
PRINCIPLES OF REFORM : 
POLITICAL and LEGAL. 
By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR. 
ConTENTS, 

Part L.—Educational Franchise (with Draft Bill)— 
Foreign Policy—Reduction of Taxation—Military and 
Naval Armaments, 1805 to 1865—Defensive Expenditure 
and Systems. 

Part jIl.—Simplification of Law—Assimilation of 
Law—Judicial Reporting—Law of Marriage in England 
and Scotland. 

“‘Marked by depth and comprehensiveness of political 
insight.....It is this bigher ethical standard of 
political rectitude, silently assumed or openly expressed, 
which constitutes the distinctive feature of the volume. 
The style is a model of clear and forcible exposition.”— 
Daily News. 

“Mr. Kinnear has, moreover, the rather uncommon 
merit of combining a firm grasp of principles with a 
patient investigation of details. His book is evidently 
the product of genuine thought, and is well calculated 
to set others thinking."—London Review. 

“Mr. Kinnear is very clear and fullin the statement 
of the questions he discusses, and his book is a valuable 
contribution to the controversies he handles.”— West- 
minster Review. 

“An able volume, well worthy of public attention 
and full of interesting and important information."— 
Press. 

“Mr. Kinnear’s chapter on ‘Foreign Policy’ and 
*Non-Intervention,’ is ably and eloquently written. 
Much information will be found in the chapter on 
the ‘Reduction of Taxation.'"—Zdinburgh Evening 
Courant. 

“The Codification of Our Law,’ ‘The Assimilation 
ef the Laws of England and Scotland,’ and‘ The Mar- 
tiage Laws of the Two Countries ' are all dealt with in a 
masterly manuer.”—Caledonian Mercury. 

SaitH, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





193 Piccadilly. 


GLADSTONFE’S FAREWELL ADDRESS at the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 
Now ready, 8vo., 23. 6d. 
fMHE PLACE of ANCIENT GREECE 
inthe PROVIDENTIAL ORDER of the WORLD. 
An Address delivered before tae University of Edinburgh, 
on the 3rd of November, 1365. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Giavstone, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
JouHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
Edinburgh: Oriver and Born, Tweeddale court. 





Mr. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S REMEM- 

BRANCER, a Diary suitable for the Library or 
the Office, containing among a variety of useful iufor- 
mation the Lessons and other directions for public wor- 
ship, given under each day. 

SocteTy ror Promorina CaRIsTIAN KNOWLEDGE— 
Depositories: London, 77 Great Queen Street, Lincolu’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. ; anil 48 Pic- 
cadilly, W. 








$$$ 
Just publisied, 2 vols. Syo., 24g, 

Dr. STRAUSS’S NEW LIFE of JESUS, 
The Authorized English Translation. 2 yols, 8y 
cloth. ~ 

A Prospectus will be forwarded on appli 

Publishers. aati 

WILtiAMs and NorcaTe 14 Henrietta stra 
garden, London; 20 South Frederick street, Elioborent 


DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 
NEW RELIGIOUS THOUGHTs. 


Second Edition, with considerable alterati 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 53. — 


ENDLESS TORMENTS. An Answer 
to the Archbishop of York on the subject of End- 
less Torments, by a Bachelor of Divinity. lomo, 
sewed. 2s. , 





R. W. MACKAY. 
PROGRESS of the INTELLECT, as 


Exemplitied in the Religious Development of the 
Greeks and Hebrews. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. (Published 
at 24s.) 21s, 

R. W. MACKAY. 


SKETCH of the RISE and PROGREss 
rd <1 “ean 8vo. cloth. (Published gt 
10:. 6d.) 6s. 


Wituiams ani Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





NEW WORK by Mr. W. FAURBAIRN, C.E. 
In 8vo., with 4 plat»s and 13) Woodcuts, price 183. 


RON SHIPBUILDING, its History and 
Progress, as cofapris?1 in a Series of Experimental 
Researches on the Laws of Strain ; the Strength, Forms, 
and other conditious of the Material; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of the Navy, 
including the Experimental Results on the Resisting 
Powers of Armour Plates and Shots at High Velocities, 
By W. Fairsairy, C.E., LL.D., F.RS., &e. 
Works by the same Author, fully illustrated. 


TREATISE on MILLS and MILL- 
WORK, Second Edition, carefully revisel, of both 
Volumes, price 163. each. 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGI- 
NEERS, First Series, Fourth Edition, price 10s. 64; 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 

APPLICATION of CAST and 
WROUGHT IRON to BULLDING PURPOSES, Third 
Edition, price 16s. 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Mrs, BEKE’S TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. 
In crown 8vo., with Map and 8 Illustrations, price 12;- 
ACOB'’S FLIGHT; or, a Pilgrimage 
to Haran, and thence in the Patriarch's Footsteps 
into the Promised Lani. By Mrs. Bexe. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Bexe. 

“Mrs. Beke has told her story in a gentle, chatty, 
womanly style, that will at ouce recommend it to all 
readers.'—John Bull. 

“ We have to thank Mrs. Beke fora bright and charm- 
ing little book.’ '—Athenxum. 

“There is a degree of freshness, activity, and self- 
reliance about Mrs. Beke that is almost as rare among 
her countrywomen as the unaffected ease with which sie 
tells her tale.”"— Westminster Review, 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AU (HOR of ** The ROMANCE 
of WAR.” 


TNHE KING’S OWN BORDERERS. 
I By James Grant, in 3 vols. Now ready at all 
respectable libraries. 

Georce Rovur.epee and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 


gate hill. 

\W* JUSTICE CROMPTON. 

p See MEN of the TIME. 

Lord PALMERSTON. See MEN of the TIME. 

Lord RUSSELL. See MEN of the TIME. 

Lord CLARENDON. See MEN of the TIME. 

Mr.GLADSYTONE. See MEN of the TIME. 

For Memoirs of 2,500 Eminent Living Men and Women, 
see MEN of the TIME, the New Biographical Dic- 
tionary, price 12s, 6d. 

Groroe Rouriepge and Sovxs, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill. 








The Late LORD PALMERSTON. 

In feap. 8vo., limp, 1s. ; by post for 14 stamps. 
7 LIFE and DEATH of LORD 
PALMERSTON. 

Gronce Rovr.epcse and Sons, Broadway, Ludgate 

ill. 








EW TRIBUNAL of COMMERCE, 
PARIS—PREVENTION of STRIKES—T _ 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., or by post, 54. wil 
contain: —A Fine View and Plan of the New Tribunal of 
Commerce, Paris—Papers on the Prevention of Strikes 
The Buildings on Mount Moriah—The Public Works 
Department in India, and other Importaut subjects, with 
all the News, Constructional, Artistical, and Sanitary. 
—1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen. 


—$——> 
3ith Edition, price 6d, and 1s. 


TEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upou a 
Human Economy, with Llustrations of a New M rde 0! 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. NAPIER, M.D. : 
Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamp’ 
from the pom hang 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 
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Che Christmas JDresent. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


73ap TUOUSAND. 


1. The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 
“ crown 4to. cloth, containing ali the Prose aud Poetical 
Writings, with 63 Illustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, 
and Tenniel, 4 
extra by Riviére, 52s. 6d. 


2. The LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 


gvo., containing the Life of Ingoldsby, and all 1S 


‘ritings, Prose and Poetical, with the original 
Engeevings by Cruikshank and Leech, 21s, 

3. The CARMINE EDITION. An 
° Fdition ia small Svo., with colourei border, and 6 


trations by George Cruikshank, 10s 6d. 
waaans [Just ready. 


4. The POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 

8yo. 58. 
Rrcwaro Benriey, Publisher in Ordiuary to Her 
Maje-ty- 





The BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS for PRI- 
VATE FAMILIES and LARGE ESLrABLISHUMENTS. 
FRANCATELLIS COOK'S GUIDE. 

Kighteenth Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 
IiJustrations. 58. 
FRANCATELLIS MODERN COOK. 
Fifteenth Edition. 1,500 Necip-s and 60 Illustra- 
tions, Svo. 128. 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD 
MUTTON. 2». 6d. 
EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK. 
2s. 64. 
RicuArp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


“PHARAOH’S SERPENTS.” 
Post free, 18 Stamps. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
54 Cheapside, and 110 Regent street. 
“Will astonish the groups round many a winter fire- 
side.”— Standard. 
“They are truly marvellous, and sce n to be inexbaus- 
tible.”—Times. 


ACON in COUNCIL. By J. F. 
Boys, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 6s. 6d. 

“The volume is one where'n nearly every ove will 
find something worth reading.’ —Reader. 

* Well worthy of notice from the reading, apprecine 
tion, and mother wit which its production kas evolved. 
It is literal y crammed with pithy apophthegmns, quaint 
readings of old phrases, odd applications of aucient 
dicta." —Star. 

* Better worth reading than many more pretentious 
volumes of aphorisins.”—Spectator. 

* Shows a great deal of reading; the similes are ofien 
happy, and the stories new." —Athenzum. 

“The author has real much and curiously, and 
thinks strongly and independently. We have read 
every word of the book with pleasure and profit.”— 
Weekly Times 

“A volume which will be welcome to thoughtful 
readers," —Record. 

“Lacon in Council will stil further advance its 
author's estimation ."-- Observer. 

“ Shows a range of reading only surpassed in extent 
and variety by Southey’s as mauites:ed in his ‘ Common- 
place Book.’ "—Builder. 

Bett and Daupy. 


~ VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO.’s LIST. 
The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. 


ia 


By the Rev. J. H. Incranam. 8 Illustrations. 5s, 
The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, 
Three Years in the Holy City. By IncRAuam. 33. 6d, 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. Wenn. New Edition. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


The WIFE'S TRIALS. By Worsorse. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. By Worsorsg. 3s. 6d. 
CAMPION COURT. By E. J. Worporse. 5s. 
The LILLINGSTONES. By WornotsE. 5s. 

LOTTIE LONSDALE. By E. J. Worsotsg. 5s. 


Virrve Brorners and Co., Amen corner, London. 








Th 8 day is published, in 2 vols. crown &vo., price 15s. 


TUE LITERATURE of the SABBATH 
QUESTION. By Rowvert Cox, F.S.A., Scot. 
MAcLacHLAN and Seewart, Edinburgh, SiMpKty, 

MARSHALL, and Co. London. 





Price 6d, per post, 7d. 

( RDNANCE SURVEY.—STAN- 
FORD'S CATALOGUE of the Maps, Plans, and 

other Publications of the Orduance Survey of Great 
Britain aud [reland, published under the superiutend- 
ence of Colonel Sir Henry James, R.K., F.RS., and 
sold by Epwarp Staxrorp, 6 Charing Cross, London, 
8.W., Agent by appoiutment. 
M USICAL PRESENTS of a HIGIL 
4 CHARACTER.—Gratis and postage free, a List 
of 400 bound Volumes, consisting of the Works of the 
Great Masters on the Theory of Music ; the great instru- 
mental works of J. S. Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, &e. ; John Bishop's modern and superior 
I ditions of the finest Oratorios, Masses, &c.; H istori- 
eal Works, Rinck, &-, Ask for the Catalogue of 400 bound 
Volumes, issued exclusively by Robert Cocks and Co. 

N.B.—All orders from this Catalogue, accompanied 
by a cheque, post-office order, or stamps, will be subject 
to a di-count of 25 per cent, off the maiked prices. 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington s:reet 
Ondon. 4 


], 21s. ; and morocco, 36s. ; oF in morocco 


NEW WORK BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by Miss AGNES STRICK- 
LAND, Author of “The Lives of the Queens of England,” 
entitled HOW WILL IT END? will be ready at all the 
Libraries in the middle of November. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Streot. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.-—NOTICE. 
All the Best Works of the New Season are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 














FIRST-CL*SS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
Class B Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 





Book: Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established in 
nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends in any neigh- 
bourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the newest 
Books on moderate terms. 

Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on 
application. ™ 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 








CRAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 


TION entitles Subscribers to select and retain as their own property SHEET MUSIC 
published by CRAMER and Co. to the value of FIVE GUINEAS. This new system is offered 
to the Public under the following limitations, viz.;— 
(1.) It is intended for Private individuals only. 
(2.) Subscribers may select their Five Guineas’ worth of Music whenever they please within 
a period of One Year from the Date of Subscription. 
(3.) One Copy only of any Piece can be furnished during the currency of a Subscription. 
(4.) Music selected by Subscribers cannot be exchanged or returned. 
N.B.—CRAMER and Co. desire to have it clearly understood that their New System allows 
Subscribers to keep, as their own property, Five Guineas’ worth of their Sheet Music, calculated 
at the marked price. 
Subscription (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 21s., or 25s. if the Music be sent 
by post ; payable in advance, 
CRAMER and Co. (Limited), 201 Regent Street, W. 


CRAMER and CO. (Limited) LET ON HIRE the 


following PLIANOFORTES for Three Years, after which, and without any further Payment 
whatever, the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer :—20 Guinea Pianette, in Rose- 
wood or Walnut, £2 12s. 6d. per quarter ; 42 Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage, Rose- 
wood or Walnut, £3 18s. 9d. per quarter; 60 Guinea Semi-oblique, Rosewood or Walnut, 
£5 5s. per quarter. Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-grands, &c., may also be hired 
on the same System. Every Instrument is warranted of the very best manufacture, 
inferior Pianofortes being entirely excluded from the stock. Quarterly payments are required, 
Instruments packed free, and forwarded direct to the country. Harmoniums on the same 
System. Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 


9 ’ 
CRAMER’S ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, selected 
and approved of by Mr. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 
Combines great volume and sweetness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equally- 
balanced touch, while the weight of the Instrument has been considerably reduced. 
The Vibrators never break, neither do they ever require tuning. This Concertina may 
therefore be sent abroad with the certainty of its remaining in perfect tune. 
Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with medallions affixed to the Instrument, without 
which none are issued by the House, or have passed through Mr. Blagrove’s hands. 
PRICES :— 
TREBLE CONCERTINAS. 








GUINEAS. 
Compass 3} octaves, 48 notes, Rosewood, best finished — ove ove ooo eo 13 
Amboyna, or oak, inlaid, extra finish, in Rosewood Cases - vee eee wo. 14 
16 


The same, in Cases to match one ove eee oon ove eee ove ose 
Extended Compass, 37 octaves, 55 notes, in order to play the highest notes of the Violin 
Music, Rosewood, best finished oe ose ooe eve ove ove ove w- 16 
Amboyna, or oak, inlaid, extra finish, in Rosewood Cases ove ove eee «- 18 
The Same, in Cases to match ove oes ove ove ove ove ww. 20 

Black Leather Cases to take Concertina and Box, 10s, 6d. 

Ditto, with Lock and Key, for Concertina only, 13s. 6d. 
BARITONE CONCERTINAS. 
Compass, 3} octaves, 48 Notes, Rosewood, best finish, 16 guincas. 
BASS CONCERTINAS. 
Compass 3§ octaves, 51 notes, Rosewood, best finish, 16 guineas. 


CRAMER’S NEW and IMPROVED FOUR- 
GUINEA CONCERTINA. 

Rosewood, plain fret, bushed holes, to prevent rattling of the keys, and tuned to equal tem- 

perament, Mahogany Case. Compass 3} octaves, 48 notes. 

These new Instruments have been brought out with very great care, and can be recommended 

both for tone, mechanism, and finish. 
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NEW WORKS. 





MOZART’S LETTERS. (1769-1791). 
Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nout by 
Lady Wattace. 2 yols. crown 8vo., with Portrait 
and Fac-simile. Price 183. 


9 

TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 
its People. By CHarntes Boner. With 5 Maps 
and 43 Lilustrations on Wood aud in Cisromolitho- 
graphy. 8vo. Price 21s. 


9 


vo. 
The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR; Text selected by 
R. Picor. Many hundred Woodcut Illustrations by 
John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to., dls. 61 cloth, or dus. 
moroceo. (ln a few days. 


4. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON, First Series. By “ A. K. H. B.” With 
41 Woodeuts from Original Designs by R. 
Pritchett. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d., cloth. 

[On Priday next. 


ft. 


Vorks by the same Author. 


Recreations of a Country; Autumn Jiolidays of a 


Parson. Second Series.| Country Parson. 3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. Dia me ns 

Leisure Hours in TYown.| °™" Thoughts ofaC un 
3s. 6d } try Parson, Second Se- 
8. Od. | . 


+ ey ries. 33. 6d. 
Common-place Philosopher — sally 
in Town aud Country. 


3s. 6d. 


Critical Essay 
try Parson. 


ys 


9 





f a Coun- 


oe 
FASTI SACRI; or, a Key to the Chro- 
nology of the New Testumeut (1.C 70 ta A.D. 70). 
By tnomss Lewis, M.A, Imperial 8yo. 
Price 42s, 






C 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME, from 
its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of the 
Christian Era. By Tomas H. Dyer. 8vo,. witu 
Maps. (Nearly ready, 


‘ 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMUON- 
WEALTH. By Greoroe Brovir, Historiographer 
Royai of Scotland, Secuvud Ldition. 3 vols § 
[On the 2th inst. 


8. 

REVOLUTIONS of RACE; being the 
First Volume of * Revolutions in English tistory.” 
By Rorerr Vavenas, D.D. New and Revised 
Kdition is now ready. Price lds. 

9. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
RKHIGN of GEORGE III, (1745-18:2.) By the 
Right Hon. W. N. Massry. Cabinet: Edition, in 4 
Montbly vols, 63. each. First aud Secoud now ready. 


10. 
LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, 


People’s Edition, in Turee Monthly Parts, crown 
8vo. Price ls. each. The First is now ready. 


ll, 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By F. 
W. Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. Post 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

12. 

TRAVELS in EGYPT and SYRIA. 
By 8. 8. Hix, Author of ‘* Travels in Siberia.” 8vo. 
Price Lis. 

13. 

The AMULET: a Tale of Spanish Cali- 
fornia. Reprinted fiom /raser’s Magazine. Crown 
Svo. Price 6s, 

14, 

The TREASURY of BOT ANY, on the 
plan of Maundei’s Popular Treasuries. Edited by J. 
Linpiey, M.D., F.RS., and TI. Moore, F.LS. 
With 20 Plates, and many Woodcuts from designs by 
W. H. Fitch. 2 Parts. 18s. [On Thursday next. 

15. . 

The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 
HOLY GHOST; or, Reison and Revelation. By 
the Right Rev. H. b. Manxine,D.D. Crown 8vo. 
83. 6d. 

16. 

TALES and STORIES by the Author 
of ** Amy Llerbert.” 

Amy Herbert. 3s, 6d. 

Gertrude. 3s, 6d. Katherine Ashton. 4s. 6d. 


arl’s Daughter, 3s. 6d. | Margaret Percival. 6s. 
>xperience of Life. 3s. 6d. | aneton Parsonage. 5s, 6d. 


)Ivors. 4s. 6d. 











Cleve Hall. 4s. 6d. | Ursula, 5s. 6d. 
17. 

NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whyte | 

MELVILLE. j 
Digby Giand. 5s. | Holmby House. 5s, | 
General Bounce. 5s. | The Interpreter. 5s. 
The Gladiators. 5s, | Kate Coventry. 53, 
Good for Nothing. ¢s. | The Queen's Maries. 6s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, | 

| 


and DYER. I 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 





CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


A New Series, beng the Third, 
By Francis Buckianp, M.A. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE HEAVENS. 
An Lilustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
sy AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 
Imperial Svo., with 225 Coloured Lithographs and Wood- 
cuts. 


OVER the PYRENEES INTO SPAIN. 


By Mary tyne, 
Author of “ A Lady's Walks in the South of France. 
In crown 8¥o0. 


CHARLES LAMB: 
His FRIENDS, His HAUNTS, and His BOOKS. 
By Percy FrrzGrRacp, M.A., 

Author of * The Life of Liuveuce Sterne.” 

Tn crown 8yo. 


FRANCE ON THE EVE OF THE 
GREAT REVOLUTION. 
B+ Aimiral Sir Georce CoLuier, 
Being a Diary of a Visit to France and the Austrian 
Netherlands. 
Edited by his Granddaughter, Mrs. Gertrude Tennant, 


Portrait, 7s. 6d, 


” 


Sya. 


The ENGLISH GOVERNESS in BGYP?. 
HAREM LIFZ IN EGYPT AND 
CONS :ANTINOPLE. 

By EmMMELINE Lott, 

Formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim 
of Egypt. 

2 vols. post 8vo., with Steel Engraving. 


CLUB LIFE OF LONDON. 
With Anecdotes of the Clubs, C iiee-Houses and Taverns 
during the 17th, 18th, and 19.h Ceuturies. 

By Joun Times, FS.A. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE BREAKFAST BOOK. 
A Cookery Book for the Morning Meal. 
By the Author of “ Everybody's Pudding Book.” 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 
The HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
WAZ 


n. 
Volume tie Seeond. 
By Lieut-Col. Fuercugr, Scots Fusilier Guards. 
8vo., with Plans of Batiles, &c., 18s. 
Vol. 1. may be had, price 18s, 


RIMANCE OF LONDON: 
Strange Sioiies, Scenes, and Remarkable Persons of the 
Great Town, 

By Joun Times, F.S.A. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

“We doubt whether a more entertaining compilation 
has ever been made for the delectation of Loudoners.”"— 
Saturday Review. 


Second Kdition. A Novel. 
By J. Snerrpan Le Fane, 
Author of * Uncle Silas.” 
3 vols. 

“We say of most writers that they paint character 
and incident, and Mr. Le Fauu has discovered an 
encaustic process; he seems to burn his pictures into 
the materials with which he works. There are scenes 
of very great power in ‘Guy Deverell.’ That terrible 
ninth chapter of the third volume, where General Len- 
nox and his wife awa t ‘in the greeu chamber’ thatevent 
which for ever parts them, is a master-piece of genius.” 
—Press. 


THE CYPRESSES. 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Caste” and “ Mr. Arle.” 


2 vols, 


MR. HOGARTH'S WILL. 
A Novel, 
By the Author of “Clara Morrison,” “Tender and 
True,” &c. 
3 vols. 

** This is a novel as to which we can say, ‘ Would there 
were more like it.’ Itis from firs: to last of absorbing 
interest, and some of the characters are sketched with 
singular power aud vividness.”"—Star, 


THE BUCKLYN SHATIG. 
A Novel. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MonTGomeRY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


_ 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of 
the Earli:st Reiigieus Instruction the Tufant Mind ig 
capable of receiving. With Verses illustrative of the 
Subjects. Two Hundrel and Eighth Thousand, ra. 
vised and corrected. Ismo. ¢'oth, 28.; or Cheap Edi. 
tion, limp cloth, Ls. 21. 


MORE ABOUT JESUS, for the Last 
Stage of Chil “9 , , 7 — Author, Nine 
tezuth Thousand. 13m». cloth, 23. 6d, 


LINE UPOW LINE: or, a Second 


Series of the Moriiest Religious Instruction the tuf int 








Mind is capable of receiving; with Verses il nstratiye 
of tha Subj-ets By the Anthor of e Peep of 
Day," &e. Parc I 


One ifaundred and Eighth Thou. 
sand. 1S8in>. eloth, 23. bd. 


Part II. Ninetieth Thousand. 


18mo. cloth, 2s. td. 


LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the 
Histories left out in “ Lone uoon Line.” Thos First 
Part relates events in the Times of the Patriarchg 
and the Julges. “Tie time would fal me t» tell of 





Gidem, and of Bara vel of Samson, and of 
Jepithah,” He». xi. 32. By tha Author of “The 
Peep of Day.” Teuti Paousanl 18.29. cloth, with 


23 IMustratious, 3s. 


STREAKS of LIGHT; or, Fifty-two 
Facts from the Lible for the Wifty-two Sundays of the, 
Year. By the Autoor of “The Peep of Diy,” &, 
With Fifty-two Illustrations. Ninth Taousand 


180. cloth, 33. 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or,a 
Pleasant Mole of Lewrning to Read. By the Author 
of * The Peepof Vay,” tc. With numerous Wood- 
euts. Fourteenth Thousand, Part I. Square cloth, 
23. 


NEAR HOME; 





or, the Countries of 


Europe Deseribel to Cuillren, with Anecdotes. By 
the Autior of ** Cho Pesp of Day,” “* Light in the 
Dwelling,” &c. Illustr.ted with numerous Wood 


Engravings. LForty-third Thousand. Feap, cloth, 


os. 


FAR OFF: Part LI. ; or, Asia Described. 
With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations, By tha 
Author of “Tue Peep of Day,” &c.  Twenty-fifth 
Thousand, Feap. cloth, 4s. 64, 


Part II.; or, Australia, Africa, 
and America Described. With Anecdotes and 
numerous Illustrations. Seveuteenth Thousand. 
Feap. cloth, 4s. 8d, 


TEACHING MYSELF; or, an Abridg- 


meut of “ Realing without Tears."’ For the Cottager 
in his own Home. By the Author of ‘The Peep of 





Day.” Seveuth Thousand. Square Limo,, price 4d. 
STORIES ABOUT ST. PAUL. By 

Emtty G, Nespirr, Author of ‘“*Mamma's New 

Bible Stories,” &c. Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. td. 

“A companion volume to ‘The Peep of Day.’ We 


anuot give higher comme dation.”’—Our Own Fireside. 


LITTLE ARCHIE’S CATECHISM. 


By Euuy G. Nesorre, Squire 16:no, cloth, 2s. 6d 


A HISTORY of ROME for YOUNG 
PERSONS By Mrs. Hami.ron Gray. With 
numerous Wool Kagraviog:. Sesond E lition, cor- 
rected. 1 vol. 12m». eloti, 

“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is 
admirably calculated to awaken and sustain the atten. 
tion.” — Athenewum. 


The EMPERORS of ROME FROM 
AUGUSIUS to CONSTANTINE. Being a Con- 
tinuation of the ilistory of Rome By the same 
Author, 1 vol. 12m0., with Illustrations, ts 
“We have no hesitation in saying that this is ono of 

the best histries of the Roman Empire for children avd 

young p-o vile which has come under our notice, Mis 

Hamilton Gray has made ber-eif acquainted with at 

least some of the more important ancient writers on the 

subject of which she treats, and also with the criticisias 
ef Niebubr and other modera investigators of Roman 
history."— Atheneum. 


STEP to READING; for the Use of 
Sunday Schools aud Adult Night Schools. Royel 
lémo. clot boards, 2s. ; limp cloth, 1s, 


HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION and 
NURSERY DISCIPLINE. Seventeenth Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


The INTERROGATOR;; or, Universal 
Ancieut History, ia Questions and Auswers. By 
Lavy. 18mo., roan, 53. 


PEARS'S (Rev S. A.) Three Lectures 
on EDUCATION. 15mo. cloth, 1s. 

“The position occupied by Dr. Peas ought to give 
authority to his remarks on @ducation, aud all that is 
contained in this little book is characterized by practical 
wisdom." —Clerical Journal 

“We recommen! this little book to the notice of 
every teacher and healof a family." —Zhe Beacon. 





London: HATCHARD and Co., 187 Picca- 
dilly, Booksellers to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales; and all Booksellers. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 
This dey is published. 
The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By 
Pp, S, WonrsLey, M.A. Books IL—XIL, crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Tran- 


slated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza 
By P. S. Worstey, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yvo., 183, 
cloth. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and OTHER POEMS. By W. Epmonsrounge 
Ayrouy, D.C.L. 17th Edition, ema!l Svo., 7s 6d, 


cloth. 

AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS, Tllnstrated dition. Designs by J. 
Norn Pato and W. HW. Pato, A.R.S.A. Engraved 
by John Thompson, Tinton, Whymper, &c. Small 
dto., 21s. cloth gilt. 

The POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. 
HEMANS. In 1 vol. royal 8vo., 123. 6d., cloth. In 
€ vols. small Syo., 24., cloth gilt. 


The COURSE of TIME. By Robert 
Porto, A.M. 23rd Edition cloth. 
Illustrated Edition, large 8vo., 21s. in cloth gilt. 


feap. Svo., 5s., 


The BOOK of BALLADS. By Don 
Gavurrrer. Eichth Edition, with {nstrations by 
Leech, Doyle, avd ¢ 61., 
cloth, gilt edges 

POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. 


PORE MARTIN. 


r ywaqnill. Post Svo., 83. 


Translated by W. E. Avrocnx and Tre 
Feap., 68., cloth. 

POETICAL WORKS of D. M. Moir 
(DELTA). With Portrait and Memoir. By 
Tromas Arp. 2 vols., feap., 12s., cloth. 


POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. 
Trans'ated by the Right Hon. Sir E. Butwer 
Lytroy. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S POEMS. 


Crown 8yo., 4s. c’oth. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. 


THEODORE Mantix. Small 8vo, ts., 


GEMSofGERMAN POETRY. Trans- 
lated by Lady Jomn Manners. Syuare 8vo., 33. 6d., 
cloth. 


The BALLADS of SCOTLAND. Edi- 
tel by Professor Ayroun. 2 vols, feap, 12s. 
cloth 


POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
AIRD. Complete E lition, in 1 vol., feap. 6s. cloth. 

POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By 
P. 8. Worsiry, M.A. 5e. cloth. 


BOTHWELL: a Poem. By W. 


Translated by 


cloth. 


Fcap. 8vo., 


Eymonpsrounr Ayroux, D.C L. Third Elition, 
feap. 8vo., 78. Gd., cloth. 

POEMS se . . 
3} and SONGS. By David Win- 


GATE. Feap, 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


TRANSLATIONS 
BY THEODORE MARTIN:— 


The ODES of HORACE, with Life and 
Notes, 9s, 
CATULLUS, with Life and Notes, 


6s. 6d, 


The VITA NUOVA of DANTE, with 


Introduction and Notes, 73. Gd. 
ALADDIN. By Oehlenschlaeger, 5s. 
CORREGIO. By the Same, 5s. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. By 


Henrik Hentz, 2s. 6d., cloth. 





45 Gzorcr street, Epispurcu ; 37 Pater- 


NOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d" 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in 
WONDERLAND. 

A TALE for CHILDREN. 

By Lewis Canro.r. 


With numerous [!lustrations by John Tenniel, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. 





hortly will be publishe 1. 


HEREWARD, the LAST of the ENG- 
LISH. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Rev. Caantes Kinosiry, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen 
aud the Prince of Wales, and Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 





Shortly will be published. 
The PRINCE and the PAGE. 
A BOOK for the YOUNG. 

By tLe Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 18mo. cloth. 
Shortly will be published. 
LEONORE: a TALE. 

By Georerana Lapy Cnarrerron. 

A New Edition. 

Crown 8vo., beautifully printed on thick toned paper, 
with Froutispiece and Vignette Tide engraved by Jeens. 
Shortly will be published. 
LEIGHTON COURT. 

A NEW NOVEL. 

By Henny Kunasrey. 





Before Christmas will be publisiel. 
and CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol, 18mo,, 
beautifully printed on toucd paper, 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. 


By Coventry Patmore. 


A NEW 





This day is published, extra feap. &vo., cloth, 54 
The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
BRITISH LABOURER. 

By Henry Fawcerr, M.P., M.A., 


Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambrid ge. 


By the same Author. 
Seeond Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
“The clearness of Mr. Faweett's treatment of an 
extensive and difficult subject will render his book a 
valuable companion to the mercantile and political 
student."—Morning Post. 





This day is published, 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, with Portrait of 
the Author, price 254. 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, 
FOUNDED on the TEACHING «f the Late SAMUEL 

TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

By the Late Josern Henny Green, F.RS., D.C.L. 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by Jonun 
Sion, F.RS., Medical Officer: f Her Majesty's Privy 

C.uncil, and Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 





Shortly will b» published. 
CHRISTIAN DRIFT of CAMBRIDGE 
WORK. 

CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, MEDICINE, and LAW. 
The Chief Studies prescribed by its Found rs to Down- 


ing College considered in some of their Bearings on a 
Christian Eduention. 
EIGHT LECTURES KECENILY DELIVERED in 
CUAPELEL, 
By T. Wonrstry, D.D., Master of the College, and late 
Christian Advocate iu the University. 





This day is published, crown Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
NOTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A SELECTION of SERMONS. 

By Henry Ronenrr Reyyowps, B.A., 
President of Cheshunt College, and Fellow of University 
College, Loudon. 

Crown 8yvo. cloth, price 5s. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. 
By the Rev. Gronoe Burier, M.A, 


Principal of the Liverpool Collegiate Schools, and late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 





By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 
SERMONS PREACHED in CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLLEGE CHAPEL. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——- 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; containing the Text of the Sealed Book, 
with the Originals of «ll transtated portions; 
Marginal Refereners, Historical, Ritual, and Ex- 
pository Notes; and short Llustrative Mssays. Py 
Several Writers, Hdited by the Rev. Joun Hewry 
Bint, Author of “ Directovriam Pastorale.” In one 
vol. of about 600 pages, imperial 8vo. 

*.* This work is far advanced at press, and may be 
expected en:ly next year. A prospectus, with spee'men 
page, may be had of the publishers. 


SOME WORDS for GOD, being Sermons 
presched before the University of Oxford, chietly 
during the years 1863-1865. By Henry Paney 
Lippon, M.A,, Student of Christ Church, Prebendary 
of Salisbury, Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preach +r. svo, 
8s. [ Now ready. 


POST-MEDIZEVAL PREACHERS: 
Some Account of the most celebrate! Preachers of 
the 15th, 16th, and 17:h Centuries, with Outlines of 
their Sermons, and Specimens of their Siy'e. By 
8. Barina Gounp, M.A.. Author of “* leeland, its 
Scenes and Sagas," &e. Post svo, 


HYMNS and Other POEMS. By Wil- 
LIAM Dartour, M.A, Veilow and Lutor of University 
College, Oxford. Siaall 8vo, (Jn the press. 


LIBRI PRECUM PUBLICARUM 
ROCLESLE ANGLICAN-E VERSIO LATINA, A 
GvuLikimo Brant, A.M, et Perro Go Loswrri 
Mepp, A.M., Presbyterix, Collegii Universit :tis in 
Acad. Oxon, Svcirs,factu In an elegant pocket 
volume, 5s. { Now ready. 


The PRAYER BOOKINTERLEAVED, 
containing Historie d Mast: ations and Exp anatuy 
Notes side by side with the Text. By W. M. 
Caurion, B.D, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's Col- 

and Rect ref St. Botolph, and W. J. Beamon, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Incum ent of 

St. Michael's, Cambridge, With a preface ty the 

Joid Bishop of Ely. Ina pocket volume, 

(Jn the press. 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE: the 
Principles and Vr. ctice of Pastoral Work in the 
Chureh of Eneland. By the Rev. Joun tlerry 
ELuunr. Seeond dition, revised. Crown 8vo. 0s, 

[ Now ready. 


7s. 


On MIRACLES: Eight Lectures 
reached before the University of Oxford, at the 
Jampton Lecture for 18°95 By J, B. Moziry, BLD. 
Viexr of Old Shoreham, late Fellow of Muqdalen 
College, Oxford. vo. (Jin a few days. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE in 1859, 1853, and 
1854. By the late Rev. Hexey Vern Exssorr, 
M.A., some time Fellow of Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge, and Perpetual Curate of St. Mary's, Brighton. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 


The BOOKS of JOSHUA, JUDGES, and 
RUTH; being Part IIL. of the Holy Bible, with 
Notes and Introductions by the Ven. Crrisrorner 
Worpswortn, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Imperial Svo. 12s, ( Now ready, 


The FOURTH and CONCLUDING 
PART of Dean ALFORD'S NEW TUSTAMENT 
for ENGLISH READERS, (Jn the press. 


The DIVINE ORACLES of JOEL, 


HABAKKUK, and ZU PHANIAI, interpreted in 


a Series of Homilies ; wiih copious Notes. By C. 
Ropmsox, LI.D., Inenment of Holy Trinity, 
Blackburn. 8svo. 10s. 6:1. [ Yow ready. 


FAITH and PRACTICE; a Selection 
fiom Sermous preached at St. Philbp’s Chapel, 
Regent street. By Frasxcis Pioou, M.A., Incume 
bent. Dedicated by permission to ti. RW, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, Smal avo. 6% 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA wNICO- 
MACHEA;: with references to Vaiallel Passages. 
Fd ted by James BET. fogens, M.A, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford, 
New Elition, Small Sy { Nearly ready. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 
ARISTOI'LE. A New Translation, mainly from 
the text of Bekker, With an Intr doction, a 
Marginal Analysis, aud Explanatory Notes, De- 
signed for the assistance of Siu lent. inthe Univer- 
sities By the Rev. D. P. Cuase, M.A., Fellow of 
the Oriel College, and Principal of St. Mary's Hall. 
Third dition, revised. Crowa Svo. 68 

{ Nearly ready. 


FOUR PRIZE ESSAYS on FREE 
WORSHIP and CHURCH FINANCE. By the Revs, 
T. P. Brown1xa, 8. H. Saxny, J. Hawirox, and 
W. P. S. Brxouam. With a pre‘ave by tho Ven. 
Arclideacon SaNpFoRD. Crown 8yo, 28. bd. 

(Just published, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALENDAR 


for 1-66, being the Second Annual Velume, 
[Jn December. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL Y#AR- 
BOOK ; a Recordot Events relating to the Charch 
during the year 1565. { Early nevt year. 





RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





BOOKS READY. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the CHARITIES of 
EUROPE. By Joun De Lizrpe. 2 vols., with Forty-four Ilus- 
trations, 22s. 

The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A New Trans- 
lation, with a Biographical Essay. By E. H. Piumrtre, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 2 vols. 12s. 

MISCELLANIES. From the Collected Writings of 
EDWARD IRVING. Third Thousand. Cloth, 6s. 


MAN and the GOSPEL. 
Gurung, D.D., Author of “ The Gospel in Ezekiel.” 
sand. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SUMMER in SKYE. By Atexanprer Situ. 2 


Discourses by THoMAs 
Sixth Thou- 


vols. 16s. 
** Affords delicious reading...... His egotism is never offensive, it is often very 
charming. Jf the traveller is sometimes lost in the exsayist, who will not piefer an 


Elia to a Pennant ?"—Daily News. 
“With the exceptions of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Kingsley, we should be puzzled 
where to go amongst living authors for better woid paiuting.”"—Reader. 


UNDERTONES. By Roserr Bucnanan. 


Edition, 5s. 


IDYLS and LEGENDS 


RospertT BucHANan. 5s. 


ESSAYS on WOMAN’S WORK. 
ParkEs. Second Edition, 4s. 

“ Every woman ought to read Miss Perkes’ little volume on ‘Woman's Work.’”"— 

Times. 

AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. By 
O. W. Hotmes. With Twenty-four Woodcuts by Linton, from 
Drawings by J. Gordon Themson. Gilt cloth, 6s. 

EDWARD 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS of 
IRVING, Edited by his Nephew, the Rey. G. Cartyte, M.A. 5 
vols., £3. 

“It was right that these works should be all col'ected. Edward Irving had the 
power of reaching the true su blime, and the English language can show uo more 
magnificent specimens of religious eloquence than those which are contained in his 
‘Collected Writings.’”"—Zimes. 

“ Irving’s writings read like a prolonged and ideal biography."—Saturday Review. 
MEDITATIONS: in ADVENT, on CREATION, 

on PROVIDENCE, By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


5s. 


STUDIES for 


Popular Edition. 
“ These stories are a rare source of delight for all who can find pleasure in really 
good works of pure fiction.”—Athenexum. 


HEADS and HANDS in the WORLD of LABOUR. 
A Book for Employers. By W.G, Buarkiz, D.D. New Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

“We heartily symrathiae with the spirit in which Dr. Blaikie’s ‘book is written ; 


and we can recommend it as a convenient summary of the Various attempts which 
have been made to improve the relations between masters and workmen."—Saturday 


Review. 

BEGINNING LIFE. A Book for Young Men. By 
Joun Tutxocn, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College, St. Andrew's. 
New Edition. 3s, 6d. 

“Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men."—EZdinburgh Review. 

PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN LIVING. By 
C. J. Vaueuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Second Edition, enlarged. 
4s, 6d. 

The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 
First Series. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUN ‘TRY 
PARSON. By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
3s. 6d. 


COUNSEL and COMFORT, SPOKEN from a CITY 


Second 


of INVERBURN. By 


By Bessix Rayner 


STORIES, from GIRLS’ LIVES. 


6s. 


PULPIT. By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of THEOLOGY. By Atexanper Vivet. 
8s, 


OUTLINES of PHILOSOPHY and LITERATURE. 


By ALEXANDER VINET. 8s. 





BOOKS PREPARING. 
LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS: forming a Bio. 


graphical History of the Civil and Military Services. oY Joun W 
Kaye, Author of * The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c. 2 vols, demy 
8yvo. 


MILLAIS’S ILLUSTRATIONS. A Collection of 


Drawings on Wood. By Joun Evererr Minas, R.A.  4to. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for the CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Feap. 8yo. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a Woman’s Lot 
in the Great French Revolution. By Saran TyTier. 38 vols, fcap. 
8vo. 


SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. By the late Jony 
Rosertson, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. Post 8vo. 

“Dr, Robertson hal not a superior among the Scotch clergy ; for mauly grasp of 
mind, fur pith and poi:tin treatng his subject, he had hardly au equal. Let it be 
added that a more gevial, kindly, liberal-minded, and honest man never walked thig 
earth.” —Fraser's Magazine, October, 1865. 


LONDON IDYLS. 


of “Idyls and Legends of Inverburn.” 


By Roserr Bucuanan, Author 


Feap. 8vo. 


The REIGN of LAW. Essays by the Duke of Anreyut. 


Post 8vo. 
REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PARISH. 
By Norman Maceop, D.D., One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Post 


dSyvo. 


TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PROVINCES of TUR- 


KEY in EUROPE. By G. Murr Mackenzie and A. P. Irpy. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 

ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. By Ategx- 
ANDER SMITH, Author of “A Life Drama,” &c. 2 vols. 


CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. By C. J. 


VauGHan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8vo. 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macteop, D.D., One of 


Her Majesty's Chapla 1ins. Small 4to. Illustrated. 


2 vols. 


DAYS of YORE. By Saran Tyrtzer. 


THEOLOGY and LIFE. By E. H. Prumprne, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King’s College ; Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUB- 


JECTS. By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart. Small crown 8vo. 


SPANISH SCENES. By the Author of “ Flemish 


Interiors.” 2 vols. With Illustrations. 


The VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, grounded on Prin- 
ciples of Universal Obligation. By Horace Busunext, Author of 
“Nature and the Supernatural,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By the Author of 


“Studies for Stories.” With Illustrations. 


a Round of Tales for the 


The MAGIC MIRROR: 
“ Shirley Hall Asylum.” 


Young. By Wu11aM Gizpert, Author of 
With Illustrations. 
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